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You are reading the first issue in Volume 38 of The Sign. As we go 


\e) forward into this new year Of issucs, it scems an appropriatc time to 
reathirm our purposes for the future 
Thirty-seven years ago in Number 1 of Voiume 1, The Sigvn's first 
cditor stated those purposes: ‘disseminate truth . . . combat the thousand 
and one errors confronting Catholics . . . interpret from a Catholic view- 
point significant current events 
The Sign, he added, would publish “instructive expositions of the 
doctrines of Holy Church, pertinent articles on present-day issues, live 
discussions of industrial, social, and economic questions, refreshing and 
wholesome literary entertainment.” 
We stil] adhere to those aims 
Join us? By ordering your own—or a subscription as a gift for someone clsc . . 
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non R \ The SIGN, Room 108, Sign Bldg.. Union City, N. J. 
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MINERALS and AMINO ACID 


You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expense to anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Safe, High-Potency Nutritional Formula 


27 proven ingredients—11 Vitamins (including Blood-building 
B,2 and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Glutamic Acid, Choline, 





















EACH DAILY VITASAFE 
° . ° ° ° ° 
Inositol, Methionine, and Citrus Bioflavonoid CAPSULE FOR MEN CONTAINS 
Choline Bitartrate 31.4 mg 
. 7 ee = Inositol 15m 
O prove to you the remark- _—_ they ie ots ilable at retail, di-Methionine 0 aa 
able advantages of the would ordinarily cost $0.09. i Glutamic Acid 50 mg. 
Vitasafe Plan we will send Retail tonentietioveaelé 
Tea an gt a Why YOU May Need These Complex mg 
you, without charge, a 30-day é Vitamin A 12,500 USP Units 
free supply of ae ery Safe High-Potency Capsules Vitemia 8 1,000 USP Units 
VITASAFE C. F. CAP- : Vitamin 75 mg 
SULES so you can discover As your own doctor will Vitamin B; 5 meg 
eee. . ‘ lly scientists have dis- Vitamin B2 2.5 mg 
for yourself how much strong- tell you, scientists he Vitamin Be 0.5 me 
er, happier and peppier you covered that not only is a Vitamin 8.2 2 mes 
may feel after a few days’ daily min imum of vitamins Niacin Amide 40 mg 
trial! Just one of these cap- and mine _ s, in one form or Calcium Pantothenate 4 me 
sules each day supplies your nother, abs olute sly indispen- arenas asce 
«:@ body with over twice the mini- sable for proper health... Calcium 75 mg 
mum adult daily requirement but some people actually Phosphorus 58 mg 
of Vitamins A, C and D... five times the minimum need more than the average Iron 30 mg 
lul i jaily requirements estab- Cobalt 0.04 mg 
adult daily requirement of Vitamin B-1 and the full ally requ Nu Copper 0.45 mg 
concentration recommended by the Food and Nutri- lished wy the Food and asf Manganese 0.5 mg 
tior “ogee? of the National Research Council for the trition Board of the Nationa m1 ~=Molybdenum 0.1 mg 
> ¢ tire 7 
other four important or ra awe Each capsule contains Research C ounc il. If you tir Salainieie on eae 
the amazing Vitamin B-12 — one of the most remark- _ easily ... if you work under Zinc 0.5 mg 
ble nutrients science has yet discovered — a vitamin pressure, or subject to ie Magnesium 3me 
actually helps strengthen your blood and nourish stress of travel, worry and Cainer: ila: Gaile 
r body organs. otk : strains 2 ys ae CAG ane: athe 
a . , . ? ne of the people who 
Vitasafe Capsules also contain Glutamic Acid, an : sage piece ape 


SPECIAL FORMULA FOR 
WOMEN ALSO AVAILABLE 
CHECK COUPON IF DESIRED 


: : , needs this extra supply 
important protein derived from natural wheat gluten. of vitaming: Th that Caae 


And now, to top off this exclusive formula, each cap- VITASAFE C. F. CAP. 
sule also brings you an important dosage of Citrus 
















































SULES may be “just what the doctor ordered” — be- - - 
Bioflavonoid. This formula is so complete it is avail- Cause they contain the most frequently recommende d Amazing Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices Almost in Half! 
le nowhere else at this price! food supplement formula for people in this category! With your free vitamins you will also receive com- 
i H 1 These are safe high-potency capsules ... and this plete details regarding the benefits of an amazing new 
Why We ake Tits Sonentionst Ofer? nutritional formula has already helped thousands Plan that provides you regularly with all the vit is 
Ve offer you this 30-day free trial of VITASAFE upon thousan ds of people who felt run-down, listless, and minerals you will need. By means of this Plan 
C. F. CAPSULES for just one simple reason. Somany and in need of just the help this formula can provide! you can receive your vitan and minerals factory- 
persons have already tried VITASAFE C. F. CAP- fresh, direct-to-you and at a saving of 45%¢ off the 
SULES with such astounding results ... so many Potency and Purity GUARANTEED! regular retail price! 
people who suffered from a vitamin-mineral deficiency : 
‘sia already written in telling us how much better As you probably know, the U.S. Government strictly many encnpdtigaan HOW THE VITASAFE PLAN 
hey felt after only a short trial... that we are con- controls each vitamin manufacturer, and requires This means you need OPERATES 1 TO SAVE YOU MONEY 
vinced you, too, may experience the same feeling of that the exact quantity of each vitamin and mineral not shop around for Wher z ; 
mproved well-being after a similar trial. must be clearly stated on the label. This means that vitamins or pay high re- Biden ce wea eaveny 
ge A the purity of each ingredient and the sanitary condi- tail prices. Under this 
In fact, we're so convinced that we’re willing to tions of manufacture are carefu lly controlled for your plan you can receive a | jjgat 
back up our convictions with our own mone y. You don’t protection. When you use VITASAFE C. F. CAP- 30-day supply of fac- Witk 
a xe a penny for the vitamins! You don’t risk a SULES you can be sure you're getting exactly what tory-fresh vitamins also ré 
thing! All the cost and all the risk are ours! the label states .. . pure ingredients whose beneficial every month, regularly ard. If 
In other words, we’re willing to tes you a full 30- effects have been proven time and time again. and —_ era get free \ 
day supply of our VITAS > f - : ——— -78 or 45% lower than we 
a hg i to your ne sayin tty fection — — rage a” only that — but you get a month’s supply FREE the usual retail price. | isfed i 
need a comprehensive nutritional formula. ; that you « an prove to yourse If how effective they DON’T DECIDE NOW | ‘“" 
, e ; ; r y be for you! And now see what else you get — ... you are under no ob- | 
A month’s supply of similar vitamin capsules, if the slightest risk on your part. ligation to buy anything " 
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|; VITASAFE CORP. 9 : afl egal od - nth 
| 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N.Y. 996 learn all about the bene-. | 3 
l Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer under the Vitasafe Plan fits of this Plan. = 
as advertised in The Sign 
. Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high-potency Vitasafe Act At Once! 
Capsules as checked below Simply fill out the coupon and send it in to us today. 
I Man's Formula Woman's Formula We'll rush you your free month’s su ply of high 





ppl) 
potency VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES along with 
information regarding the benefits of the Plan. 
During your free trial period you can decide whether 
or not you want to enjoy the benefits and tremendous 
savings offered by the VITASAFE PLAN. In any 
case, the trial month’s supply of 30 VITASAFE Cap- 
©1957 VITASAFE CORP., = is yours to use free ‘ : ; 
Now, since the supply of capsules that we can give 
43 West 61st., New York 23, N.Y. away free is necessarily limited, we urge you to act 
at once. You risk nothing; the cost of the capsules is 
IN CANADA: ours. So don’t miss out on this marvelous opportunity, 
— ae) «394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ontario Fil] in the coupon now and send it 


| ENCLOSE 25¢ PER PACKAGE to pay for packing and postage. 


Address 





City Zone State 


This offer is limited to those who have never before taken 

this generous trial. Only one trial supply per person 
IN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 

(Canadian Formula adjusted to local condi 
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SAINT OF THE SACRED HEART 

I thoroughly enjoy reading THe SIGN 
every month. “Saint of the Sacred Heart” 
(June) was beautifully written. I hope you 
plan to include biographies of Saints in 
your future issues. 

Jutta WELT 

Mobpesto, CALIF. 


THE SECULAR SAINT 

The July issue of THe Sicn arrived yes- 
terday, reminding me I had intended to 
write you commending the excellent June 
issue. I think “Despair and the Secular 
Saint,” the Spiritual Thought for the 
Month, by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., was 
so good I would like an extra copy of the 
June issue. 

Katherine Burton’s graduation thoughts 
struck a responsive chord, since my youngest 
son graduated this June. Mrs. Burton’s 
editorials have a way of being appropriate 
and interesting too. 

Justine Murray 
Jowtet, ILL. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 

Whoever filed away Tue Sicn for July 
without first reading the article by Andrew 
Greeley entitled “The Religious Revival,” 
page 25, certainly missed a lot, whether 
he be Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. THE SIGN 
is always good, but the May issue was bet- 
ter than good, also with its Father Gor- 
man’s page and the article by Rev. Kilian 
McDonnell. 

Epwarp J. Hupon 

Lewiston, MAINE 


THINK! 

To say the least, your editorial “Of Many 
Things,” in the June issue of THe Sicn, 
takes an unfair and incorrect swipe at one 
of the country’s most upright corporations. 
I think that you should know that the 
slogan “Think” was in existence long be- 
fore IBM’s famed computers were even 
thought of by IBMers, who THINK with 
or without a sign to remind them of this 
duty. 

Secondly, computers do not THINK. 
There are no machines to do your thinking 
for you. It is true that the computer re- 
moves much drudgery from long, ordinary, 
and repetitious calculations, but quite a bit 
of good hard thinking still goes into the 
work of preparing this material for the 
computer to act upon it. (They call this 
“programing.”) I believe that IBM has 
said that all computers and their progeny 
are still only machines made by man, that 
they do not think by themselves, and that 
they exist to serve man at man’s command. 


\s for the notion that people who have 
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to stick up a sign to remind them to think 
can’t think anyway—is this really any dif- 
ferent from posting above one’s work place 
a little holy card that says PRAY? 

Rosert C. Founy 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Many good THINKing Catholics em 
ployed by the International Business Ma 
chine Corporation take exception to your 
recent editorial in the June issue of Tut 
SIGN concerning our “Think” motto, 

It requires quite a bit of thinking power 
to design, manufacture, operate, and repaii 
these giant computers. 

Furthermore, the power of thought should 
not be taken lightly or in a joking manner, 
for it, along with the soul, separates man 
from the machine and animal. 

We of I.B.M. are proud of our THINK 
slogan. We invite you to adopt it. Perhaps 
your editorials would be more enlightening. 

Pau F. LIitFin 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I was disturbed to read in your June 
issue the low regard in which you hold 
IBM’s slogan, THINK. 

\s an IBM employee, I was also surprised 
to read that our machines can think. I had 
the impression that God_ reserved that 
ability to Himself, His Angels, and men. 

Our machines have a fantastic memory 
and an infallible capacity for making logi- 
cal decisions. the use of this memory, how- 
ever, and the pattern of logical decision 
making prerequisite that a human being 
exercise his intellect in thinking of a solu 
tion to his problem and, in effect, telling 
the machine what to do. 

Our founder, the late Thomas J. Watson, 
adopted the “think” as his com 
pany’s slogan respected this 
ability of men. I, for one, am proud to be 
with a company that regards 
thinking so highly. 
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Davin F. Greco 
RumForp, R. I. 


SECULAR COLLEGES 
Your welcome remarks on evil influences 
colleges (June, page 4) were 
particularly effective because you did not 
settle for abstract generalities. . . . Too 
often parents are blinded by superficial no- 
tions about the “broader training for life” 
to be had in non-Catholic universities. 
Exhortations without specific evidence and 
their obligations from the 
pulpit seem to leave such parents unmoved. 
However, those who have heard the details 
of the Princeton story which, as you sav, 
is multiplied in other colleges, are acutely 
aware of the risk involved. . 
Patricia McDonoucH 
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Churches, Groups, Organizations! 














YOUR Church or 
Group Will Also 
Find it Fast and 
Profitable ! 


RAISE FUNDS THIS EASY WAY 


Yes, you can raise extra cash quickly for your church or organization — for treasury, activities or 
building funds. It’s really so very easy, when you display the excitingly beautiful, new, different 
Christmas, All Occasion and Religious greeting card box assortments in this outstanding line. 
Friends, neighbors, relatives, group members are pleased to buy from you, because they get tre- 






New 1958 MADONNA mendous value and appeal for the low prices they pay. Also show top quality gift wrapping ensem- 
Christmas Religious Assortment bles and ribbons, wonderful home and gift items, toys, books, games and unusual novelties. Lovely 
of 21 Reverent Holiday Cards new, exclusive Name Imprinted Christmas Cards sell at 50 for $1.50 up — and gorgeous Person- 
beautifully gold bronzed — with . . . P Se es alg eS 
inctvated Geust Gay Calender alized Stationery sells like wildfire. You receive big, fast orders for this colorful and distinctive 


merchandise. Folks often buy 4, 5 or more items at a time from you...and then re-order. 


EXTRA MONEY For Your Church or Yourself 


You or your group should join now the many hundreds of church groups, clubs and other 
organizations that raise funds steadily this tested way. Easy, fast cash profits to 100% are yours — 
because you make as much as $1.00 per box selling the fine New England Art Publishers line. A 
liberal extra Cash Bonus plan adds still more money to your income — and it’s so easy to get. It’s 
no wonder that this is the Fund Raising Plan preferred by more and more groups each year for 
raising $50 to $500 and more. You owe it to yourself and your group to try it — right now! 


Let Us Send You Everything Needed To. Start 


Just send us the name and address of your group or fund raising chairman for complete plan. We 
will send you everything you need to start making extra money right away . . . Feature Christmas 
Card box assortments On Approval, Free Album of Name Imprinted Christmas Cards and Per- 
sonalized Stationery together with Free Catalog, Selling Guide of tips on proven sales techniques 
and all fund raising details. Don’t delay, get the facts for your group or yourself today! 


Tk Cllr 


Guaranteed by > 
= Housekeeping 
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Sas Abveatist® > f 








New 1958 CHRISTMAS SLIMS 
Assortment of 21 Fabulous 


Tall Cards exquisitely detailed NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington 853, Mass. 


in beautiful holiday designs 

















5 
READ WHAT SOME GROUPS WRITE: | MAIL COUPON NOW 
ia ere FREE 
“When I made my report at the last Guild } : ‘ = 
meeting, mouths dropped open when I gave } Money- Making Guide NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
the total boxes sold at 465 and the profit } shows beginners new North Abington 853, Mass. 
(bonus included) at $254.20. We advertise } easy ways to succeed 


in our church paper.”’ 


Please send me your free Fund Raising Plan plus your fast-selling. 
Mrs. J. H. Duerkop, Iowa : = 


Greeting Card Kit with Feature assortments on approval, Free Album 
of Personalized Christmas Cards and Stationery and all details. 















very attractive one, and I enjoy handling your 
cards. Card selling was a new venture AY me 
and my group, but it was most profitable, 
and we hope to make the project even bigger.” 

Mrs. John D. Johnson, New York 
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‘Our organization made about $75 on Christ- 
mas Cards and stationery. It’s the easiest way 
to make money.”’ 

Dorothy M., Sheets, Illinois 
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Pilgrimage To 


MEXICO 


Featuring the 
SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 








GUADALUPE 


and reserved place in the Cathedral for High 
Mass on the Feast Day Dec. 1 


Two Weeks Nov. 29- Dec. 13 
Trip will be guided by a spiritual leader and 


will inolude places of special interest to 
Catholics 


Mexico City and environs, Puebla Cuernavaca, 
Cholula, Acapulco Spa Penafiel and Fortin De 
Las Flores 


Air Travel via the scheduled airlines 
Write now for detailed itinerary 


Travel Dept. The SIGN 
Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
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WANTED seweiey 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, 
antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your articles return We are licensed gold 
buyers. Write for FREE information. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 








As real as in the museum! 


< DINOSAUR 


ALMOST 2 FEET LONG! 





YES, ALMOST 2 FEET LONG—a perfect, ivory-boned 
skeleton of the mighty TYRANNOSAURUS REX. Down 
to his last rib, an exact reproduction in scale 
of the King of Dinosaurs who stood 50 feet long 
and 20 feet high. Plastic bones are unbreakable, 
exactly as the original bones looked when science 
first found them. The gift of the year—for chil- 
dren and adults. It stands on its own feet! Order 
several right now. Every penny back if not de- 
lighted. Send only $1 plus 25¢ for postage and 
handling for each skeleton. Museum Products, 
Dept. D-75A, 228 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send your name and address on coupon 
for full particulars. Everything I send you now is free. 


BENSON BARRETT, Dept. 139-V | 





| 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Mlinois 

Tell me how I can make money right away writing | 
short paragraphs. All information isfree and postpd. l 
| I caine eiiiliapetenccamsienaiaaniaiiae 
SII NINI soe daceicnastsinictnesonntesusenininssaniaipssenintetenrinssestenit 
_ City Sa ee Zone I i ia Oe 


ELECTRONIC CLASSROOM 

Being aware of the difficulty of providing 
adequate personalized help to individual 
pupils in crowded classrooms, I was much 
impressed with the possibilities of “Class- 
room Electron,” as described in Bernard 
Stengren’s interesting article in your July 
issue. However, would not the costs be 
prohibitive for most schools? 

MARGUERITE DALEY 

VALLEY STREAM, N. Y. 


Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., origi- 
nator of the new system, has pointed out 
that a con ple te, three-channel, tape teac h- 
ing-unit of the most efficient type, iicluding 


eacher’s console, tape recorders, play backs, 


and pupils’ headsets. plus special study- 
booths and two-way u iring, can be installed 
for under $3,000. In fact, excellent results 


have been obtained with outfits costing half 
that amount or less, notably by Monsignor 
Leo Ruggle at St. Joseph’s Cathedral School 
in St Joseph, Mo., and Brother Albert, 

S.C.. at De La Salle Normal School in 


MR. DULLES 

Katherine Burton’s piece on Mr. Dulles 
was magnificent! (July) I had all but de- 
cided against renewing my subscription to 
He SiGN (due to an allergy to editorialists’ 
infallibility; or maybe it was a bad case of 
personal pique; I'm not sure which) when 
along comes Mrs. Burton’s tribute to our 
unappreciated and unsung Secretary of 
State, which caused me to execute a swift 
mental about-face on the matter. This one 
article is worth the price of subscription 
many times over. I shall renew without 
delay 

It takes a courage of rare degree to ap- 
prove of, and praise, Mr. Dulles these days. 
Not that he is unworthy of the honor, but 
that it is highly unfashionable in literary 
circles to heap anything but abuse on him. 
The intelligentsia, that self-anointed oli 
garchy that presumes to speak for all of 
us on every subject from pigs to politics 
and the martyrdom of fifth amendment 
addicts, hates his guts! 

H. M. Laypen 

New York, N. Y. 


RED SMITH AND THE DODGERS 

Much as I enjoy Red Smith’s monthly 
sports feature in THE SIGN, it’s getting to 
be rather tiresome to read his well-turned, 
stiletto-type comments on the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, Walter O'Malley, and the Coli 
seum’s extra short left field. I have heard 


Ss 


ay that Red and other New York sports 
writers are rankled that now they can 
watch only the Yankees and the dog races. 
It's getting easier and easier to believe 
that vicious rumor true 

So the Coliseum is inappropriate for 
baseball The Dodgers know it and the 
fans know it They also know it is tem- 
porary, and they're accepting it as such. 
Red's vitriol and storming, neatly as it 
may be packaged, does neither himself nor 
the situation any good. His suggestion that 
the Dodgers play in Wrigley Field is as 
laughable as he says the Coliseum is; evi- 
dently he never watched the Los Angeles 
Angels lumber through a_ Pacific Coast 


League game tlicie. 


Psychologically and 
financially, the Coliseum is better; and 
since all eight clubs have a crack at that 
short field, the games played there are not 
going to affect the outcome of the National 
League pennant race one iota. To those, 
like Red, who shout, “But is it baseball?” 
the answer is, ves, the best baseball possi- 
ble under temporary conditions. 
He should try baiting squash racquets 
for awhile. 
Tom Borraro 
Sports Eprror 
St. JoserH MAGazini 
St. BENEDICT, OREGON 


TAKE OFF THE GLOVES 

In vour May issue of THE SIGN, you say 
we ought to do something about the en- 
slaved people and the Russians’ broken 
promises, Well, that’s nice of vou—all of 
a sudden like that! 

\ few good Americans have been trying 
to do something about all that. They have 
been trving to shout what should have been 
done. But. if vou came out into the wind 
of shouting Americans, you'd have found 
that vou, and lots of editors like you, have 
built up such a gale of shouting against 
these Americans, vou drowned out their 
Voces. 

Cietie CouLon 
New Orveans, La. 


Your editorial “Let’s Take Off Our 
Gloves,” in the May issue, hits the nail on 
the head. 

I do not believe that Americans realize 
the influence the Russians can obtain. by 
using their propaganda in Europe. Your 
article clearly explains how Russia wins 
these countries over. 

In the past. we Americans have had no 
fear of losing our most prized possession: 
our freedom. When Americans begin to 
realize what Russia is trying to do and 
what the consequences may be for us, I 
believe we will get action. 

More articles such as this one will help 
to start the ball rolling. Your article was 
most stimulating and I am sure that now 
more people are ready to take off their 
gloves and fight. 

Marjorie WEAVER 
St. Croup, MINN, 


ST. PIUS X 

The article written by Clem Lane on St. 
Pius X (May) was truly inspiring, 

The author expressed in a_ straightfor- 
ward manner his high regard for this saint 
who inspires many in our modern world. 
It impressed upon me the greatness and 
holiness of this man of our times. 

Betty Lou Smiru 
Sr. Croup, MINN. 


A WORD FROM SING SING 

I am most grateful for your kindness in 
making THe Sicn available to the institu 
tion as a gift. 

I have always been convinced that you 
have the best Catholic magazine in America 
today. You have grown apace with the 
progress of the Church in all areas in 
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SA ditkonks PAKce 


Congressmen and Conflict of Interest 


ENATOR Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon 

proposes that his fellow Congressmen try their 

_ own medicine. He has introduced a bill in 

the Senate which would extend to the members of 

that august body the conflict-of-interest laws which 
apply to the Executive branch. 

The idea sounds good to us. 

Here are some of Senator Neuberger’s questions 
on the matter: 

“If Federal commissioners are to be pilloried 
for accepting hacienda suites at Palm Springs or 
airplane tickets to Palm Beach, how can Senators 
and Representatives continue profitable associar 
tions with law firms retained by banks, railroads, 
labor unions, and utility companies? 

“Is Sherman Adams any more indebted to Mr. 
Goldfine for gifts than a man who sits in the 
Senate or in a Governor’s chair is indebted to 
those who collected $100,000 from big business men 
or from trade-union political-education funds for 
his campaign expenses? 

“Is Sherman Adams, with his $2,400 rug and 
$700 vicuna-cloth coat, more obligated to render 
unethical favors than is a member of Congress 
who is dependent every few years on twenty times 
that amount from bankers, natural gas and private 
utility owners, and distillery executives to finance 
his billboards and radio and TV shows? 

“Is it morality for a Senator to collect $500 or 
$1000 speaking fees from many labor unions or 
liberal groups and then to oppose a Federal right- 
to-work law, but immorality for Harry Vaughn at 
the White House to be given a deep treeze or Mr, 
Adams a coat?” 

There are plenty of cases where there can be a 
conflict of interest for Congressmen. Here are a 
few: 

A Congressman’s wife or other member of the 
family can be engaged in a business for which he 
legislates. A Congressman can own radio or TV 
stock and vote legislation affecting these industries. 
Congressmen may be authors and publishers and 
legislate second-class mailing privileges and mail 
rates for books. Congressmen may be farmers and 
vote farm subsidies, own stock in oil companies and 


help determine special tax provisions for the oil 
industry. A Congressman may accept generous 
legal tees from a railroad and legislate for railroads. 

Senator Neuberger’s idea is that what’s sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. Congress 
has been zealous in legislating propriety and 
honesty for the Executive branch and in investi- 
gating lapses. It doesn’t show any willingness so 
far to take a dose of its own medicine. 

Senator Neuberger’s bill would require Congress- 
men to file with the Comptroller General a report 
(available to the public) including the following: 

1) The amount and source of each item of in- 
come, each item ol reimbursement for any expendi- 
ture, and each gift (other than gilts received trom 
members of his immediate family) received by 
him during the preceding calendar year which ex- 
ceeds $100 in amount or value; including any fee 
or other honorarium received by any individual 
for or in connection with the preparation or de- 
livery of any speech or address, attendance at any 
convention or other assembly of individuals, or the 
preparation of any article or other composition for 
publication, and the monetary value of subsistence, 
travel, and other facilities received by any in- 
dividual in kind; 

2) the value of each asset held by him, or by him 
and his spouse jointly, and the amount of each 
liability owed by him, or by him and his spouse 
jointly, as of the close of the preceding year; and 

3) all dealings in securities or commodities by 
him, or by any person acting on his behalf or pur- 
suant to his direction, during the calendar year. 


THER Congressmen are proposing similar 

legislation, but those in the know don’t think 

any will be passed. If it isn’t it will be obvious 
that Congressional zeal for honesty and virtue ap- 
plies only to the Executive branch and not to 
Senators and Representatives. 
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Recent Senate Hearings have highlighted the influence of 
racketeers in our industries, particularly the garment in- 
dustry. Before these hearings started, a prominent metro- 
politan newspaper ran a_ series 
of articles on the subject. The 
paper 
benefit of Congressional im- 
munity. Also before the hear- 
ings, the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
allotted two million dollars in a move to curb racket influ- 
ence in the dress industry. 


The Caneer 


named names, without 


of Racketeering 


These facts prompt several observations that may induce 
salutary thinking among our readers. One comment that 
seems apropos is that neither labor nor management is 
primarily to blame for this situation. The racketeers moved 
in and forced their demands upon the industry. They have 
followed the same plan in trucking and in the longshore 
industry. They are considered responsible for a spectacular 
restaurant fire in the suburbs of Chicago. 

It may be that laxity or unscrupulous methods among 
a few employers or union leaders abetted the penetration 
of their industries. But the overwhelming evidence is that 
many innocent persons were forced to bow to demands, 
with the alternative being going out of business. 

Organized extortion is in itself a frightening thing. It 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


implies a far-reaching breakdown in our police and law- 
enforcement agencies. Even though the manifestations of 
this corruption may be limited in extent, the implications 
are ominous. 


Underlying civic impotence is an even deeper gangrene of 
the body politic. There is a public acceptance of deals, 
influence, and special advantage that makes all these things 
possible. The citizen who fixes a traffic ticket, who contrives 
to evade a law that restricts his activities, who asks unlaw- 
ful favors of elected or appointed officials, such a citizen may 
be the sinister background figure that makes possible a 
Mafia. 

He may be a good father, a churchgoer, a pillar of society. 
But he is perpetrating a pattern of hypocrisy that has far- 
reaching implications. He is adding to a trend toward 
cynicism that tends to break down respect for moral order. 

Those “in the know” are bound to contrast, for example, 
the perquisites of Congressional office and the pressures 
exerted trom the “Hill” upon government agencies, with 
the hue and cry raised by these same sources when an ex- 
ecutive official oversteps the bounds of propriety. One evil 
does not excuse another, but cynicism and apathy are bound 
to result when the standard prevails of “do as I say, not as 


I do.” 


i 


United Press International Photos 


The eyes of children reflect mankind’s sufferings—and hopes. Left: Thurgood Marshall, NAACP’s attorney, gives two-year- 


old son early lesson in realities of prejudice as legalities multiply over future of Little Rock integration. R 


ight: Chinese 


orphan safe in arms of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Toy, Quincy, Mass., who adopted him through World Adoption International Fund 
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GILLOON 
Radiant as ever, Monaco’s Princess Grace arrives at Brus- 
sels with son Albert. Rainier and Caroline came on another 


plane. For family security, Ratniers split up when flying 


We can die from inertia. We yawn at the truism that civili- 
zations decay from within; they are not conquered from with- 
out. We preter to forget the vigorous challenge offered by 
the lusty Khrushchev and his boast, supported by Sputniks, 
that “we will bury you.” We are not even shaken by the 
fact that today, when the Kremlin orders us not to intervene 
in a given situation. we may be forced to back down be- 
cause oul opponent may mount a torce superior to ours. 

This “affluent society” may need a Savanarola or a Cato 
to wake us up. Lomorrow may be too late. 


The New York Times is a great newspaper. Because of its 
magnificent coverage of the news and frequently keen edi- 
torials concerning current issues, perhaps it is the greatest 

in the world. But often we have 
Our Confused had occasion to deplore The 
Times Times’ schizophrenic attitude 

toward the Communist con- 

spiracy. When dealing with the 
conspiracy on the international front, The Times is alert 
in reporting, usually keen in criticizing, and vigorous in op- 
posing it. An editorial of June 25 declares: “. . . no one 
could dispute the fact that Soviet Russia presents to the 
free world—and to the United States in particular—a greater 
menace than ever before. However, in dealing with 
the conspiracy on the home front, the same editorial columns 
appear to be muggy. soft, and overindulgent to the con- 
spirators. The net result, considering the powerful influence 
of The Times, is to generate clouds of confusion in Ameri- 
can public opinion. 


Last May, Mr. Cyrus Eaton made a speech at Pugwash, N.S. 
Che speech was defamatory of Congressional investigating 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS 


Again, a relic of St. Gerard Majella, patron of expectant 
mothers, went to delivery room with Mrs. Thomas Murray of 
Cleveland. She returned with 10th child by caesarian operateon 


committees in general and the FBI in particular. Consider- 
ing the source of the speech and the intemperate language 
of the speaker, the address was more of a curiosity than real 
news. On May 6, without further comment, The Times saw 
fit to make it headline news—front page and top line. 
Moscow, at once, relayed it round the world. 

Last June, the House Un-American Activities Committee 
conducted a two-day investigation into ‘allegations of Com- 
munism in the entertainment field. On June 25, The Times 
editorialized that even though it should be proved that Com- 
munist activities in the U.S.A. today are a greater menace 
than at any time in the past, yet “. . .we would still want 
to know why his (Representative Moulder’s) committee 
thinks it is so important to concentrate on uncovering al- 
leged Communists in the one area where they could 
do the least harm to the national security—namely, the en- 
tertainment industry.” Implying there were only a few to 
be exposed here, the editorial asks, “To what purpose? .. . 
To undermine this country’s well-earned reputation for 
liberalism . . .2 To emulate Communist societies by 
persecuting people for holding radical beliefs? What has 
it to do with our country’s security if the director of 
entertainment shows on a TV network is one (a Com- 
munist)?” 


Here is the crux of the current confusion. The Times seems 
to think that conspirators can be divided into the nice, 
kindly, eccentric type and the deeply dyed, subversive type. 
\ conspirator is a conspirator whether he peddles popsicles 
in the park or pilfers secrets from the White House. We 
are all for protecting civil liberties and human dignity and 
for welcoming with open arms ex-Communists who genuinely 
wish to be rid of their evil ways. But we cannot understand 
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the attitude of those Americans who lavish kindly and _ in- 
dulgent words of comfort on members of the Communist 
Party just because they haven’t as yet decided to blow up 
the Capitol Building, while at the same time they heap 
invective and defamation on American officials trying to do 
their duty. When officials abuse their power, let the abuse 
be clearly specified and then condemned. But too often 
smear and innuendo are substituted for honest criticism. A 
Communist has little significance as a lone individual. He 
has great significance as a member of a dynamic, well- 
organized conspiratorial group in our midst. And the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. receives its main importance from the 
fact that it is the native tool of the Kremlin operating in 
our midst. If millions of Americans today can no longer 
distinguish clearly between treason and loyalty, if even the 
Supreme Court seems at times confused, much of the credit 
belongs to our confusing Times. 


Those who have been advocating cultural exchanges between 
the peoples of Russia and the American people have been 
receiving excellent support in recent months. The Russian 
Moiseyev’s 
doing far 
international peace 
than squadrons of diplomats and 
ambassadors. Those who enjoyed 
the treat of viewing Ed Sullivan’s TV program on Sunday, 
June 29, could not help but be kindly impressed with the 
wholesome fun, the tremendous vitality, the agility and 
grace of these people from Russia. There was something 
warm and human about them which communicated a spirit 
of healthy excitement. Millions of viewers were captivated. 
We remember one viewer exclaiming, “God! Just wait till 
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The Russian 
People And The 
Americans 





Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
rekindles flame at monument 
honoring war dead. Can 

De Gaulle rekindle 


Only 55 miles separate 
and Russia. 
As 49th state, Alaska will 
strengthen free world. 
What about Hawaii? 
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» s Iron bars of Soviet headquarters in New York 
frame demonstrators who carry symbolic casket 
protesting executions of Imre Nagy and other 
Hungarian leaders. More Communist butchery 





they become converted; they'll be the 
the world!” 

This experience helped recall the warm words of Pope 
Pius XII in his Christmas Message of 1954, in which he 
appealed for building a bridge of peace between the people 
on each side of the Iron Curtain. After graphically por- 
traying “‘coexistence” as a “provisional calm—based on the 
shaky foundations of mutual fear,’’ His Holiness seemed to 
hold out little hope of ever establishing a bridge of genuine 
peace between the Governments of both camps in which the 
world finds itself tragically divided today. After all, a bridge 
needs pontoons on each side of the river in order to rest 
solidly and permit permanent communication. 


greatest people in 


The Pope placed his hopes for a bridge in the people. 
God is everywhere. The Holy Spirit of God is not held 
down by chains. Christ can penetrate the Iron Curtain as 
well as anywhere else. Millions of Catholics are on each 
side of the Curtain. Millions more have been separated from 
the visible Church yet retain the imprint of Jesus Christ 
in their souls, in more or less active degree. And more mil- 
lions, though detached from tradition, are men and women 
of good will, with a love for truth and justice. By prayer, 
sacrifice, good example, and love, by practicing the virtue 
of social justice, we must learn how to contact each other. 
Our hope for peace in the world lies in Christ—and through 
Him, with men and women of good will. Cultural exchanges 
can be helpful. Knowing the hypocrisy of the Kremlin 
rulers, we must keep up our guard against spies and saboteurs. 
We must demand from Russia similar liberties we grant 
their visitors. If these conditions are observed, then we can 
rightly hope that cultural interchanges will bring about that 
atmosphere so necessary for international peace. 


THE 
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Views in Brief 


ture the whole = 
family can enjoy. New Horizons. With an orange flash and blast of 30 tons 
Buffalo theater is of explosives, the St. Lawrence Seaway and power project 
owned by Pious So- was born. North Americans cheered as they contemplated 
ciety of St. Paul the dizzying ramifications—a gigantic power system to entict 
which uses whole and feed new industries, a spurt for the shipping industry 
range of modern com- and direct link between the midcontinent and Europe, new 
munications to re- jobs, parks, roads, and towns. The engineers know that 
store the world a scientific break-through was not responsible for the ac- 
to Christ complishment, rather the decision—even if a labored one— 
of two free nations joining together to improve man’s lot. = 


American and Canadian officials termed the venture: “A 
splendid example of international achievement wrought by 
men of good will for a common purpose.” 


Not a Club. One of the neatest explanations of the liturgi- 
cal movement we've seen was offered by Oratorian Fathe 
Louis Bouyer of the Catholic Institute of Paris who taught 
a summer course in Cleveland. An outstanding scholar in 
Sacred Liturgy, Father Bouyer says the movement is neithe 
esoteric nor aristocratic, and doesn’t want to get rid of 
Latin. It means getting everyone—clergy, choristers, and 
laymen—to participate actively in Divine worship “and cease 
acting as patrons in a cafeteria.” Its highest function i 
parochial singing of a solemn Mass as an act of worship 
The lay apostolate and liturgical movements are com- 
plementary, he adds, because “they both stem from a redis- 
covery of the fact that the function of the laity is not just 








to receive, but also to give and take some responsibility for ™ 
the life of the Church.” 
ry Real Love. Maybe it was the dog days or the silly season, 
Left: Now a doctor, Maryknoll Sister Thomas Ann was but eye just couldn’t take it any ea Washington 
star student at George town School of Medicine Investigations. Cuban rebels. Red atroc ities. Technology 
Right: Gregory Peter Cardinal Agagianian, Armenian under attack. Education under attack. Sex under attack. 
Patriarch, was named to Curia job replacing Cardinal Stritch We threw away the newspapers, set Up the hammock in the 
: back yard, and settled down with that burning love story, 
St. Theresa’s The Story of a Soul, as newly translated by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox. Be surprised how it straightened us out. 
The Organization Man. Our educational system has been 
recently analyzed in the fourth report of the Special Studies 
project of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. In spite of the 
tongue-twisting title, the report itself is not without value. 
For one thing, the authors warn: “A continuing tension be- 
tween the needs of the organization and the integrity of the 
person... may well be one of the most fateful struggles ™ 
in our future.” Such a struggle has, basically, always existed. 
But today organizations are more efficiently organized, and 
there are more pressures that impel persons to be organized. 
Little Rock? Little Rock is becoming a big stumbling 
stone of humane, charitable, and really just progress in the 
problem of integration. The school board had asked the 
U. S. District Court to accept its plan of admitting a few 
Negro children to Central High School as an earnest of 
good intention in the future. Now the board has had a 
United States court agree to its decision to remove these 
students from the school. If the board finds its own good a 


intentions intolerable, it must be because its intentions are 
not very good. 





- ot %@ ee Power of the Press. The Osservatore Romano has urged 

“2 09)" 54 oe that reports of suicide should be forbidden in newspapers, 

RELIGIOUS NEWS PHOTOS because many suicides would be avoided if those suffering 

James L. Pierce is Grand Knight of KC Council in Brooklyn. from depression were not able to read of the suicides of 
Convert and officer of the Brooklyn Catholic Interracial others. Many suicides, says Osservatore, are imitative. It 
Council, Pierce joins 4,000 other Grand Knights in U.S. would not seem farfetched to say that other crimes also are. 
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MOST AMERICAN CITIES are ugly. 
To use a time-honored phrase, they are 
ugly as sin. In addition, they are sick— 
seriously sick. And the chances are 
that in the next ten years they will get 
worse rather than better. 

New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, or St. Louis—pick any major 
industrial city you choose. Much the 



























































same indictment can be made against 
any one of them. We are witnessing a 
culmination of municipal neglect in 
which our great urban centers are being 
ravaged by slums and decay. 

This fact is of central importance. 
Whether we like it or not, our age is 
the age of the city, or, more accurately, 
of the metropolitan region—an_ urban- 
ized, industrialized complex of smaller 
cities and towns surrounding one core 
city. Today six out of ten Americans 
live in urban regions. The problem of 
city decay is therefore not a problem for 
just a few; it is a national problem, hit- 
ting most Americans right where they 
live. 

In many ways, the city is like a pre- 
historic monster which became extinct 
because it could not meet new problems. 
Industrialization created the mass-popu- 
lation city as we know it; mass produc- 
tion in the shape of the automobile is 
strangling it, surely and not very slowly. 

During the last thirty years, automo- 
biles have increased five times as rapidly 
as the population. Inside the city, the 
multiplication of automobiles has con- 
gested traffic so badly that it often takes 
longer to get from place to place than 
it did with a horse and buggy fifty years 
ago. At the same time, the automobile 
and the development of rapid mass 
transportation have made it possible for 
men to live twenty, thirty, or even forty 
miles away and still work in the city. 
Big cities, residential suburbs, and once- 
rustic villages have thus been joined 
together by rail and highway to form 
great new metropolitan centers, and the 
end is not yet in sight. By 1975 our 
population is expected to rise at least 
another 25 per cent; in the same period 
automobile registrations are expected to 
increase by 50 per cent. 


by JAMES O’GARA 
BARNEY WEINBERG PHOTO 
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Blighted areas are now 25 per cent of American cities Citizens at Morningside Heights went into action wee 
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Earnest community effort at Morningside Heights, N. Y.. replaced tumbledown slums with modern low-cost public housing 
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While all this is going on, what is 
happening to our major cities—the core 
cities at the heart of these metropolitan 
regions? They are decaying faster than 
they can be repaired, and so far we have 
been unable to come up with any cure, 
except on paper. What else does the 
flight to the suburbs mean? 

In the city, the middle classes look 
around them, and they do not like what 
they see. Who could blame them? On 
all sides they are surrounded by obso- 
lescence and decay. Neighborhoods get 
more and more crowded. 
worse and worse. 


Schools get 
Trafic becomes in- 
creasingly congested. Essential munici- 
pal services become more and more 
expensive. Police forces are overworked 
to the point that in some neighborhoods 
people are afraid to be on the streets 
at night. So those who can afford to do 
so—and many who cannot—pick up and 
move to the suburbs, even’ though 
normally they might have preferred to 
stay where they were. As a result, our 
big cities are to an increasing extent 
being left to the rich, who can afford to 
pay high prices for space and quiet and 
decency, and to the poor, who cannot 
afford to move. 

The family which moves to the sub- 
urbs may solve its problems, at least for 
the time being. But it leaves major 
problems behind and makes more diff- 
cult the task of restoring the city. The 
big city has a complex municipal ma- 
chine, complete with police and_ fire 
departments, water procurement and 
sewage disposal systems, health and wel- 
fare services, public transportation  sys- 
tems, and all the vast behind-the-scenes 
organization that is necessary in any 
city. Abandonment of the city by the 
middle class, followed inevitably by de- 
partment stores and other business en- 
terprises, makes it harder and harder for 
*’.e city to pay for these essential services. 

Slum property can be a gold mine for 
the individual tenement owner; it is a 
burden to the city. Slums have more 
crime, more juvenile delinquency, and 
require more police protection. Slum 
dwellers have lower incomes, more sick- 
ness and unemployment, and require 
more welfare services. Providing such 
essential services in blighted areas often 
costs a city eight or ten times as much 
as it gets back from these same areas in 
taxes. As slums spread, the mayors of 
our large cities have to spend more and 
more of their time trying to find new 
sources of income for municipal ma- 
chines which are already faltering badly. 

Is this picture exaggerated? Blighted 
areas today amount to about 25 per cent 
of the urban areas of the United States. 
Despite the labors of dedicated men, 
this blight is spreading, and something 
like one out of every five dwelling units 
fails to meet minimum decent living 
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standards. In a slum section of Chicago 


between thousand 
people live in one square mile which 
with half that 
number. Half the buildings in one bad 


seventy and ninety 


would be overcrowded 
Boston are more than fifty 
There are buildings in De- 
troit where six or eight families share 
a single bathroom. Thirty-five thousand 
New York families live in cellars, 
basements, or attics. And the city has 


section of 
years old. 


more than fifty thousand Old Law 
tenements, built before 1900 under 
standards now outlawed, in which a 


million-and-a-half New Yorkers still live 
—thankfully, because the alternatives 
available to them are worse. 

It is no wonder the flight to the sub- 
urbs continues. Indeed, in the case of 
Angeles, Pittsburgh, and 
San Francisco, the population of the 


Boston, Los 


suburbs now amounts to more than 
twice that of their core cities. These 
are extreme examples, but the same 


thing on a lesser scale is happening all 
over the country. 1950 to 1956, 
the population of America’s suburbs in- 
creased six times as fast as that of the 


From 


core cities. 

Our major concern in this matter has 
to be with the thousands of families who 
are denied a chance at decent housing. 
Somehow, some way, people must be 
made to see what the decay of the city 
means in terms of the families for whom 
The trouble is that, 
to those who do not have to live in 
them, slums seem unreal and the whole 
subject distasteful. 

It is certainly true that reports about 
slums do not make pleasant reading. In 
New York recently, for example, a child 
was bitten so badly by rats right in his 
own crib that he will be crippled for 
life; now his mother refuses to bring 
him home from the hospital for fear 
the same thing will happen again, and 
she lives in dread for her other four 
children. This is an ugly story, and it 
is natural enough that people shy away 
from thinking about it. But it is a fact, 
and the same kind of thing happens 
with sickening regularity in all our ma- 
jor cities. 

The children who are burned to 
death or bitten by rats or killed by dis- 
ease in America’s slums are facts. The 
families living in one-room “‘kitchenette 
apartments” in Chicago are facts. The 
families in the sluias of Detroit who 
sleep six in a room are facts. The 
mother of five who recently killed her- 
self because she despaired of ever getting 
out of an East Side tenement in New 


there is no escape. 


York was a fact. Every 
American city has its 
litany of such facts 


year, every 


own. sorrowful 
People do not live in slum housing 
from choice: they live there because 
there is not enough good housing to go 
around. And the shortage from which 
we suffer is not a temporary one, created 
by the wartime lag in building or any 
short-lived population spurt, although 
these factors have made it worse. We 
simply do not build houses on the scale 
needed even for a static population, let 
alone for one that 


and bounds. 


Ss growing by leaps 


By 1975, our population will almost 


certainly pass the two hundred and 


twenty million mark. Today, somewhere 
between ten and fifteen million of our 
housing units are substandard, at least 
five million of them beyond repair. 
Taking this fact in conjunction with 
our rising population, we need to build 
at the rate of two million homes a year 
In addi- 
tion, a vast program of rehabilitation is 


required for 


for at least the next ten years. 


units 
What are 
Right 
a trip to 


those substandard 
that are not beyond saving. 
this? 
making 


£ doing all 
now, the chances of 
the moon—literally 


our chances 


seem better. 

The housing industry might manage 
to build one and one-quarter million 
homes in 1958. This is optimistic; new 
housing starts last year fell below the 
million mark. 
seven 


year for the last 
however, the 


Every 
number of 
United States 
has increased by an average of more than 
eight hundred thousand. In addition, 
from two to three hundred thousand 
housing units are lost annually from fire, 


years, 
new households in the 


flood, or other causes. Thus, in the years 
ahead, home construction on the present 
scale may replace lost units and take 
care of the increase in population. It 
cannot provide for those who are now 
living in decrepit and substandard hous- 
ing. It cannot reverse the process by 
which our cities are being consumed by 
decay. 

This is a grim prospect. Yet, if we 
really want to, we can save our big 
cities and provide decent housing for 
First of all, 
though, we must admit the dimensions 
of the problem we face. A little addi- 
tional effort will not get us over the top. 
We must make a fresh and determined 
approach to a bad situation that has 
been getting worse every year despite 
our efforts. 

What do we need? We need to give 
the experts the tools to work with. We 
need a drastic expansion of our urban 
renewal program. We need more hous- 
ing, public and private. We need to 
rationalize outmoded building codes and 
eliminate restrictive practices within the 
industry. We need to take a new look 


those who do not have it. 
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at present policies on federally financed 
public housing, with a view to encourag- 
ing co-operative ownership and _ private 
operation by nonprofit groups; there is 
no reason the federal government has to 
remain in the picture indefinitely afte 
these projects are built. We need more 
large-family apartments in new projects, 
and we need to examine critically pres- 
ent income restrictions on occupancy, 
which in the long run may well repre- 
sent a socially self-defeating policy. 
Public course, however 
necessary, should be only a small part of 
our effort. We need to think more 
about families who do not want or are 
not eligible for public housing, but are 
unable to afford present-day crippling 
interest charges which can double the 
cost of a house over a twenty-five-year 
mortgage period. federal 
mortgage corporation to provide low- 
rate, long-term 
below a certain 


housing, olf 


Perhaps a 


families 
income-level will be 


financing for 


found necessary to remedy this situation. 
litle I of the Housing Act is an in- 
dispensable tool in urban renewal; it 


Problem Number 2 Traffic 


tity " rr 


Boy 


to lack of planning in the days of carly 


city-growih. Private developers were 
allowed to use land almost as they 
chose, a policy which usually meant 


putting as much building as possible 
The same 
pattern is already obvious in many sub- 


on as little land as possible. 


urbs, and the process of decay that is 
spreading in the core cities will be 
duplicated in the surrounding com- 
munitigs unless positive action is taken. 
In this connection, it is significant that 
one-fifth of all current urban renewal 
projects are taking place in cities with 
populations of 10,000 or less. 

litle I of the Housing Act provides 
funds for drawing up plans for urban 
renewal programs. It is essential, how- 
ever, that such 
regional rather than simply on a city- 
Because our present City- 
pattern developed before the age of the 
automobile and rapid transportation, 
the boundaries of village, city, and state 
governments often bear little or no re- 
semblance to the actual growth of our 


nalanning be on a 
a) 


wide basis. 


large metropolitan areas. Today these 





Superhighways from suburbs converge on New York from west via Lincoln Tunnel 


enables a city to assemble individual 
tracts of land in a way that a private 
builder never could. While expanding 
its use, though, we must make sure it 
is used properly. Civic centers and park- 
ing lots may be indispensable in_ re- 
building a city, but we must make sure 
that the poor who are dispossessed by 
litle I clearance have homes they can 
go to at rentals they can pay, and this 
does not mean fifty-dollar-a-room apart- 
ments. 

None of this can be done without 
planning—a term tor which Americans 
traditionally have a strong aversion, at 
least in governmental matters. Yet much 
of the present crisis of the city is due 
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metropolitan regions include not only 
different cities, and 
counties but even different states. The 
only answer to this kind of divided and 


often overlapping authority is the crea- 


towns, villages, 


tion of a new kind of regional body to 
meet new needs. 

Ideally, perhaps, meeting this problem 
might involve redrawing political bound- 
aries to conform to our actual condi- 
tions. Practically, such a propesal seems 
impossible, and the most likely solution 
is the creation of local “authorities” or 
regional planning commissions which 
will cut across city, county, and _ state 
lines and will represent all concerned. 


\ few areas already have inaugurated 


such programs; many more need them 
badly. 

All the planning in the world, though, 
will not help unless funds are available. 
An effective national program for urban 
renewal will take money—much more 
money than we have yet been willing to 
spend on it. Without money, all the 
talk of the city-planners about creating 
Garden Cities and vast green belts to 
replace blight will remain just that— 
talk and nothing more. 

The federal urban renewal program 
was authorized in 1949. So far, Congress 
has appropriated $1.3 billion for it. 
With this money, three hundred cities 
have undertaken almost five hundred 
renewal projects, at a total cost to date 
of about SI billion. This sounds like 
a large sum, but is it really very much 
in a nation that spends almost fifteen 
billion dollars a year on tobacco and 
alcohol? Is it very much in a nation 
whose citizens spend thirteen billion 
dollars every year on recreation? Valu- 
able as the projects are that are now 
under way, they represent only a small, 
first step. 

The money spent on urban renewal 
is not money down the drain, even if 
one leaves aside the terrible effect slums 
have on family life and hence on the 
national welfare. The U.S. Housing 
Administrator has already warned that 
cities which fail to act on an adequate 
urban renewal plan by 1960 will face 
bankruptcy by 1965. Every day that goes 
by without coping with the spread of 
urban blight makes the financial plight 
of the city worse. 

Under urban 
renewal is a good investment. One re- 
habilitated area in Chicago, for example, 
will pay for itself in two years time. 
This is an unusual example, but it does 
illustrate the point that slums are 
economically wasteful as well as_ so- 


these circumstances, 


cially bad. Yet getting money for urban 
renewal is a heart-breaking task. 

With relatively little fanfare, the 
United States recently embarked on a 
program to modernize our highway sys- 
tem. In the course of it, thousands of 
acres of land will be condemned for 
roads, and thousands of homes will be 
moved or destroyed every year. The cost 
of this program is now estimated as 
thirty-seven billion dollars, with the 
federal government scheduled to pay 90 
per cent of the total. But the chances 
of getting even a fraction of this sum 
for a comparable program of urban re- 
newal are negligible. 

Many people wanted the federal high- 
way program—people with money, with 
prestige, with position. Everybody, it 
seems, about Sunday _ traffic. 
Who worries about the fact that our 
cities are rapidly turning into vast 

(Continued on page 70) 
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With the permission of the publishers, Sheed & Ward, THE 
SIGN offers this article from the final chapter of the forth- 
coming book Late Dawn, by Elizabeth Vandon. 

Born of a militantly atheistic father, taught to scorn con- 
ventional standards, especially “religious dopes,” seduced, be- 
trayed, and introduced to narcotics by an unworthy doctor, 
Miss Vandon (pen name) skidded for many years in an 
atmosphere of senseless sophistication and boring egoism. 
In this final chapter of her autobiography, Late Dawn, she 
describes the process of her conversion. The events recorded 
here took place ten years ago when the author left London 
to do some painting in a seacoast village of Ireland. Soon 
after her arrival she went to the village dance. 


hen I arrived at the corrugated-iron shed on Sunday 
night, the Kaley Dance was in full swing. 

I was sitting on a bench against the wall and had 
not long been drawing when I saw to my horror what | 
thought was a “parson” bearing down on me. Catching sight 
of his collar, I thought: Snakes! Here comes a Holy Joe— 
I'm off. 

But it was too late; I was trapped. He sat himself down 
beside me and started to make polite conversation. 

He was nothing out of the ordinary to look at—a youngish 
man, I discovered later, for I must confess at the time I 
hardly noticed what age he was . . . he was a Holy Joe, and 
to me Holy Joes had no age; they weren’t human. 

I did notice his eyes: they had a light in them I thought 
peculiar for it seemed to come from somewhere inside. 


He asked me was I on holiday and how long was I stay- 
ing in the village, and while he was talking I became aware 
of something very strange. I realized that I was feeling about 
this man that same mysterious ‘‘something” that I had felt 
about the people in Aran (and had for that matter been 
feeling about the people in this village as well), but this 
time with an intensity that was quite frightening. I thought 
I could almost feel bodily some tremendous force emanating 
from and surrounding him—something living and _ vital, 
which in my mind and for want of a better way of describ- 
ing it to myself, I thought of as a “white light” . . . though 
of course I do not mean by that that I imagined I actually 
saw any light. 

That night, back in my little room, I could not sleep. I 
lay awake thinking and wondering about this strange thing, 
and for that matter about all the other strange things that 
seemed to have been happening to me ever since I had 
started out on this incredible journey: in particular I won- 
dered about that queer feeling I had of living an inner life 
in some way connected with “timelessness.” 

I thought: I just don’t understand it—any of it; I must 
be going nuts or something. 

Next day I went over to the harbor to paint, but I couldn't 
paint. I couldn’t concentrate. I felt restless, unsettled, not 
knowing what I wanted to do. Several times in the distance 
I saw a small black figure pedaling up and down the street 
on a bicycle; going in and out of houses. 

I thought: There goes that Holy Joe again; what’s he do- 
ing? What’s he going in and out of those houses like that 
for? What’s he doing, pedaling around on that old bicycle? 
I think I hate that man. 
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\gain 
he made polite conversation and again I felt myself being 
knocked almost silly by what I had now begun to think of 
as “the white light.” And that night I really could not 
All night I lay awake trying to 
analyze this “thing,” and the nearest I could get to it was 
that these people (and particularly the Holy Joe) had some- 
different from 
anything I had ever come across before and something that 


That evening, I again met him for a short while. 


sleep—not one single wink. 


thing “real” about them, something quite 


it was as plain as a pikestaff I had not got myself. What was 
more, it was something that obviously made them happy. 
Toward when light, an 
astounding thought struck me—so astounding that I shot bolt 
upright in bed: I had remembered suddenly what I had not 
given a thought to for years past—that extraordinarily vivid 
awareness I had had as a child of the reality of Christ ... and 
light” Him. I Good 
heavens! It couldn’t—it couldn’t be their religion, could it? 


morning, just it was getting 


the “‘white surrounding thought: 


oo I thought: I wish I could be like 
He’s 


‘real.’ None of the people I know 


that priest. “real.” ['m not 


are “real.” Besides, he’s happy and 


oe 
I am not. I never have been happy. 


For a moment I was dumbfounded, flabbergasted at the 
very idea. Then hastily I began reassuring myself. 

No! Of course 
Why, for one thing these people are Catholics—the biggest 
fairy story of the whole lot: how on earth could this “thing” 
that I feel to be “real” have anything to do with all this? 

By “this” I meant the atrocious pictures and statuettes 
that had aftronted my eye ever since I had arrived in this 
part of the world; they had been plastered around the walls 
and on the mantelpieces of every house I had been in: 
religious horrors, there was no other word for it. 

But once the thought had entered my head it was not 
so easily got rid of. 


it couldn't be, I thought—what nonsense! 


Like the memory of a nightmare it 
haunted me at the back of my mind throughout the whole 
of the following morning: moreover, for some strange rea- 
son, I found myself thinking no longer in terms of “Holy 
Joe” but of “the priest.” 

I thought: I must go and see that priest—I must. But 
there were, of course, the devils to be reckoned with: “What!” 
they said, immediately springing to the alert. “You go and see 
& priest—you must be crazy! What do you want to see him 
for, anyway?” 

To which I replied, “I don’t know 
know is that I must go and see him 


don’t ask me: all I 
that’s all.” And _ al- 
most before I knew what had happened I found myself 
walking up the village street asking where the priest lived, 
and the next thing I knew I was walking up the garden path 
of his little house, which was about half a mile beyond the 
village; and even as I was doing so I was thinking: My God, 
there’s no doubt about it, Pve gone crackers—crazy as a 
coot! Me—me of all people—going to see a priest; thank God 
my friends in London can’t see me, they'd split their sides 
laughing. What the hell am I going to say to him anyway? 

He answered the door himself. He looked a little sur- 
prised to see me, but he asked me in and I went in, gingerly, 
for I felt as though at any moment something was going 
to spring out on me from somewhere. 
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He led the way into a litthe room which, according to 
my standards, was poor-looking; but it was cozy. An oil-lamp 
stood on the table, a peat fire was burning in the hearth, 
and the whole place seemed to be littered with papers and 
books. 

As soon as I set foot in the room I felt the “white light” 
again—tremendously. 

Without any preliminaries—for I felt in some kind of 
trance—I heard myself saying: ‘Will you tell me something 
about the Catholic religion?” He looked at me rather 
euardedly for a moment, as though he were trying to read 
my thoughts. Then he asked me what my religion was. | 
laughed. I said “Me! I haven’t got any religion. I haven't 
set foot in a church for years except to look at it or go to a 
wedding or something.” 

He said, “But you believe in God, don’t you?” 

Again I laughed. I said, “No, of course I don’t. Do you 

really?” (I thought that like all religious dopes, he also 
must know in his heart he was only kidding himself.) 

But he said, “I do.” And he said it with a kind of dignity 
and in such a way that I knew at once that he really meant 
it. I thought: Blow me down! But as I couldn’t think of 
anything to say I didn’t say anything. 

Then he said, “But you believe in a life after death. 
don’t you?” 

I replied, “No, of course I don’t.” And to my surprise | 
I felt an awful bitter 
ness welling up in my heart and I heard myself saying, “I 
wish I did—I wish I could believe in something. But | 
can’t.” I felt utterly miserable, and I knew in that moment 
as clearly as I have ever known anything that I did not hate 
that man—or the religious dopes either. I envied him and 
them because they had something to believe in, whereas | 
had nothing I was shut out in the cold wet streets. 
He must have guessed at that moment something of what 
was thinking (he may even have noticed the tears, I do 
not know), for he proceeded then to tell me a litthe—a very 
little—about God and Jesus Christ and heaven and hell and 
eternity. And while he was talking it was not what he said 
that impressed me, it was his absolute sincerity. I thought: 
How odd—how very odd. This man is intelligent, obviously: 
he even has quite a sense of humor; and yet he really be- 
lieves all this stuff, there’s no doubt about it, he really does 
believe it! 

Suddenly I said, ‘““Are you happy?” 

And again, with that simple dignity that had impressed 
me so greatly before, he said, “I am,” and then he added, 
“thanks be to God.” 

I just looked at him. 

lo my everlasting shame I felt the tears coming again, and 
I thought: I wish I was—oh God, I wish I was! 

He looked at me and smiled, and he said, “God means us 
to be happy, you know.” 

And then it was that I had the sudden urge to make what 
I know now (though I need hardly say I was very far from 
knowing it at the time) was virtually a confession. 

I thought: I want to tell this priest everything—all about 
my past and my present—all about the mess I have made of 
myself and my life—everything. 

But of course in a split second the devils had literally 
leaped into action. “What!” they shrieked. “Tell this man 
everything! Have you gone quite off your head? Why, you 
don’t know a thing about him—he might blackmail you or 
something. Besides, he’s young, he’s probably never set foot 
outside this village—he just doesn’t know what goes on. And 
anyway, if you do tell him he’ll fall down unconscious. In 
heaven’s name what are you thinking of?” 

All this flashed through my head in a matter of seconds, 
but definitely it wasn’t the devils’ lucky day, for even while 


felt the tears coming into my eyes. 
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they were still screaming their heads off I started to tell him, 
and [| went on telling him—on and on to the bitter end. 
And when [ had told him I found he had not fallen down 
unconscious but that on the contrary he appeared to be re- 
markably calm. He seemed to be thinking. And perhaps 
because he hadn’t flown off the handle I felt myself warm- 
ing to him. [t occurred to me that since I had now told him 
all the things about myself that [ supposed he would con- 
sider “bad” it mightn’t be a bad idea to mention a few of 
the things that he might consider “good.” So I told him 
about my standards—the ones that [ had made for myself, 
including of course those about not doing the dirty on 
people and not breaking promises once I had made them. 
And I felt quite bolstered up when he said encouragingly, 
“Well, there you are now! You did at least make some 
standards for yourself—that’s better than nothing, isn’t it?” 
It was almost as though he had patted me on the back, and 
I felt quite a warm glow. I thought perhaps I wasn’t such 
a hopeless case, after all. 

Suddenly, when he had been thinking a bit longer, he 
asked me why I had come to see him. I said I didn’t know. 
And then he said a very surprising thing: he said, “You 
know, I think God has called you. You must answer this 
call, because if you neglect it 7t may never come again.” 

I have put those last words into italics because, perhaps, 
they are the words that impressed themselves most vividly 
on my mind. IT didn’t know what he meant about God call- 
ing me—I hadn't the slightest idea what he was talking 
about. But later when I did know, and particularly when 
it came to the business of giving certain things up, I heard 
them ringing in my ears all the time; they encouraged me 
to go on in moments (and believe me there were quite a 
few of them) when awful fear and panic assailed me. 

Suddenly he seemed to have a bright idea. 

He said, “You told me that if you really make a promise 
you keep it. Well, will you promise me something?” 

I thought: Golly, what’s coming now? 

He said, “Will you promise me to pray? 
added, “if you pray, God will give you grace.” 

I didn’t know what on earth he was talking about. I 
thought: Grace! What does he mean by “grace?”’—doesn’t he 
think I’m graceful already? ‘That was the only sense in which 
had ever heard the word used. As to prayer: that was some- 
thing which in my circles people would almost rather dic 
than mention; not only was it ridiculous, it was indecent. 


Because,” he 


os I had been guilty of what is per- 
haps the most common, certainly the 
most colossal of all conceits—I had 
made God less than myself. ”” 


I myself had never (so I thought) prayed in my life. I felt 
myself going all hot around the collar at the very thought 
of it. However, I was beginning to like this priest. 

I told him IT would. 

Then it occurred to me that I didn’t know any prayers— 
I wondered if I might be able to remember a few lines of 
the “Our Father” that I’d learned at school, but it was 
doubtful—so TI said, “But what shall I pray? I don’t know 
any prayers.” 

Whereupon he went out of the room and came back with 
a card in his hand. It had a little gold medal pinned on it. 

I spotted the medal (or, as I thought, “little medallion 
thing”) at once, and T thought: Isn’t that nice! Is he going 
to give it to me? T wonder. 


In my enthusiasm I must have sprung to my leet, because 
in a kindly way, as if he were speaking to a child, he said, 
“Now if you will just sit down for a moment 
and tell you exactly what [ want you to do.” 

I sat down. 

He asked me if I would wear the medallion (he called it 
a medal) and [ said Oh yes, | would indeed—I would wear it 
round my neck. 

He looked pleased. 


I will explain 


@: had been turning my back 
upon the Reality that had been all 
along reaching out to me—always 
there—knocking with infinite gentle- 
ness, waiting with infinite patience. 
for the moment when I would turn 
from my search and see.”” 


He then said that the words engraved round the edge of 
the medallion, which were so small you could hardly read 
them, were the same as the words printed on the card. They 
were: “Oh Mary conceived without sin, pray for us who 
have recourse to thee,” and he said that that was the prayer 
he wanted me to say. 

I said I would. 

He then went on to explain that I must not think T was 
saying the prayer to the medallion (you see, I had told him 
earlier in the conversation that I had heard that Catholics 
worshipped idols). He said he was giving it to me so that 
every time I put it on I would remember that I hadn't 
said my little prayer. 

{ took it and the card with me, and when I got back to 
my room I hung the medallion round my neck. I hadn't 
a chain to put it on, so I threaded it onto a piece of cord. 
Then, before getting into bed, feeling profoundly thankful 
that no one could see me making such a complete ass of my- 
self, I knelt on the rug beside the bed and read the words 
of the prayer from the card. 

I soon realized, however, that I might just as well have 
saved myself the trouble of going to bed, for sleep was out 
of the question. It seemed to me that my whole world, my 
whole life, was in some mysterious way being turned upside 
down and inside out; I felt as though I were being literally 
whizzed around in circles. I got out of bed and walked 
around the room, turning over in my mind all the strange 
things the priest had said to me; and I became particularly 
conscious of that feeling of dirtiness and conflict and of the 
devils inside myself. 

I thought: I wish I could be like that priest. He’s “real.” 
I'm not “real.” None of the people I know are “real.” Be- 
sides, he’s happy and I’m not—I never have been happy. 

I thought: I wish—I wish I could start all over again. 

And the devils said, “Don’t be silly. He wouldn't believe 
you—he knows you’re no good, you told him so yourself. 
He thinks you're hopeless.” 

I said, ‘Oh no, he doesn’t. He said I wasn’t.” 

There and then I decided. I would go the very next after- 
noon and [ would tell him that I had made up my mind to 
“give everything up” and start all over again. 

That afternoon I went to the priest, and I told him that 
I had decided to “give all that up.” 

To say he looked surprised is perhaps an understatement. 
Certainly he looked very pleased. 
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OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS 


So cool a title 

In this August heat, 

A hand upon the forehead— 
Better still, 

A breath, a loving breath 
Upon the heart, 

Our Lady of the Snows. 
Remote and chill the fall 
Upon a Roman hill, 

A long-dissolved, soft drift, 
Enacted still 

Beneath a sacred roof 

In flight of flower petals 
Whitely toward the floor, 
Toward our uplifted faces 
In far Rome. 


Far-turned my eyes 

From that soft flower-fall, 

But here 

I lift my heart still upward, 

And your love, 

Your gentle Mother-love, 

Descends, 

Engulfs 

In cooling tenderness this craggy mount 
That is my grieving heart. 


—ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS 





He asked me if I really meant it. Was it a promise? 

I said yes, it was, but that I felt very frightened. 

He asked me what I was frightened of, and I said I didn’t 
know, but that literally I was scared stiff. 

He thought for a while. Then he said, “I know what you 
are frightened of. You think that if you give all that up 
and become ‘good,’ it will be good-by to fun and excitement 
forever. You think that life from then on will be gray, drab, 
depressing, and intolerably dreary.” 

I was surprised. I realized that that was exactly what I 
had been thinking, and the thought came to me of the 
“empty space” I had always been afraid the devils would 
leave behind if they left me. 

He said, “It won't be, you know.” 

That again was said with such conviction that it made a 
tremendous impression on my mind. 

I asked him rather doubtfully if he didn’t think it was 
too late for me to try to change. And again he almost 
laughed. 

He said, “With God it’s never too late.” 

Then (there is no doubt he was a very determined man) 
he said there was just one more thing—one more promise 
he was going to ask me to make to add to the other two, 
before I left. He said would I promise him that as soon as 
I got back to London I would go and see a priest. “Go to 
the Church in Farm Street,” he said, “and talk to a priest 
there just as you have talked to me.” 
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I said I would. 

I left him my address, and I said I would write to him. 

I never thought I would set eyes on him again. 

As I walked down the path he waved, and he called out 
“Good-by! Don’t forget—three promises!” 

I smiled and I thought: That's funny! Most men I’ve been 
alone with have made passes at me—or anyway tried to. H¢ 
didn’t make any passes at me. 

1 thought: I don’t suppose I shall ever set eyes on him 
again. And yet I can’t help feeling that he, of everyone I’ve 
ever met, really cares what happens to me. 

Back in London I lost no time in presenting myself at 
Farm Street. Almost immediately I started on a course ol 
instruction. 

For the first time in my life I began to experience the joy 
of logical thinking. And though what I learned there, else 
where (and have in fact been learning over a period of 
years ever since) was new to me, none of it has seemed new. 
The knowledge acquired step by step in a process of logical 
reasoning and that which I had “seen” in the moment when 
the shutter went up in my mind, have been like two paths 
running parallel with one another. They have exactly co 
incided; and my delight in this discovery has been constant 
and almost unlimited. 

I have learned (as I “saw’) that that mysterious “I” is 
indeed not “my” thought, nor “my” body nor “my” 
and complexes. It is that essential, immaterial 
indestructible) “I” 
belong. 

I have learned (as | 
there is indeed 


urges 
(therefore 
to whom all these things, as it were, 


“saw’’) that there is indeed a God; 
a design: but that the design is God’s De- 
sign, and that in the attempt to convert what I thought 
of as a mindless machine into God—or to reduce God to the 
level of a mindless machine—I was guilty of what is per- 
haps the most common, and certainly the most colossal, of all 
conceits—I had made God less than myself. 

In the new delight of thinking straight I have learned that 
all realities, whether immaterial or material, must have an 
ultimate source and that that Source must contain within 
Itself in an unlimited way—must in fact be—those things 
which originate in It (Beauty, Knowledge, Life, Love, Truth, 
and Intellect), and that therefore that Source is not It but 
He—God—Intellect. 

From a study of the Gospels and by applying my reason 
to the matter I learned (as I had “seen’”) that Christ could 
not but be God, the Source of all Truth, and that therefore 
the religion that He taught could not but be true. That He 
founded a Church precisely in order that in it and through 
it all men for all time should come to Him and know Him— 
The Truth: and that that Church was and is the Catholic 
Church. 

On 12th April 1949, I was again in the I'ttle church in 
R-. 

I had just been baptized (Elizabeth) by the priest on 
whom I had thought never to set eyes again, and from his 
hands, at the altar where the light was still twinkling, I had 
received my First Communion. 

1 was not feeling the least bit like a dope, or the least 
bit silly or self-conscious. On the contrary: with a kind of 
awed amazement I was wondering how it was that for so 
many years I could have been so silly as to remain the dope 
1 had been: how it was that during all those years when I 
thought I was searching, I did not see how obstinately | 
had been turning my back upon the Reality that had all 
along been reaching out to me, the Reality that was there— 
always had been there, right at my very door, knocking 
with infinite gentleness, waiting with infinite patience for 
the moment when I would choose to turn from my search 
and see. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Mouth 





The Deeds of Falten Gods 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


SALAS received his call to be a prophet 
I during a vision. Of this 

reported, “I saw the Lord (Yahweh) sit- 
ting on a high and exalted throne, and 
His train filled the Temple.” Yahweh 
was seen as a magnificent Oriental king 
the train of whose royal robes covered 
Around the 
court, the 
angels or Seraphim, each of which had 
three pairs of wings: “The Seraphim 
were standing by Him, each having six 
wings—with a pair he covered his face, 
and with a pair he covered his feet, and 
with a pair he flew.” It was because the 
glory of Yahweh is blinding that the 
Seraphim used one pair of wings with 
which to veil their eyes. And as they 
flew, one of the Seraphim “cried to the 
other and said: ‘Holy, holy, holy is 
Yahweh of hosts, His glory fills the whole 
earth.’ ”’ 

Overwhelmed by the 
vision, became conscious of his 
own unworthiness: “Woe is me, for | am 
undone! For I am a man of unclean 
lips: mine eyes have seen the King.” To 
purify him, to make him less unworthy. 
one of the Seraphim touched the lips of 
Isaias with a burning coal saying, “Be- 
hold, this has touched thy 
thy iniquity shall depart!” 

Now Isaias hears Yahweh ask a ques- 
tion of his roval court. “Whom shall | 
send (as a prophet to preach repentance 
to Israel)? And who shall go for us?” 
Isaias, now purified by Yahweh, offers his 
services. “Here am I! Send me!” 

In the vision the prophet had an ex- 
perience to which he, and others after 
him, could return to learn the true 
meaning of humility. Humility is a 
virtue which lends itself to misunder- 
standing. It is often conceived in terms 
of a pious lie each man repeats to him- 
self until he comes to believe it to be 
true, The humble man is supposedly the 
man who gives himself, with unmiti- 
gated zeal, to self-depreciation. Then 
an inferiority complex, feelings of in- 
adequacy, repeated protestations — ol 
inability, timidity are considered mani- 


vision he 


the floor of the Temple. 


throne Isaias saw Yahweh's 


wonder of the 
Isaias 


mouth, and 


festations of a humble soul. The humble 
man, in this definition, is always picking 
scabs off old sores and enjoying every 
miserable minute of it. 

These, of manilesta- 
Christian 
True humility, as Isaias assures 


course, are not 
tions of humility, nor of any 
virtue. 
us, begins not with man’s misery but 
with God’s glory. Humility begins with 
vision. The vision of the mystery of the 
all-holy God is either in brightness as in 
the case of in darkness as in 
In the light of this vision we see 
ourselves too. Seen in the light of God, 


Isaias or 
ours. 


the vision of ourselves cannot but con- 
vince us of our insignificance. 

Humility, then, is a form of awe. 
Wonder is the soul of humility. It keeps 
humility from degenerating into exag- 
gerated that relentless 
self-examination makes one self- 


soul-searching, 
which 

than 
This is not to disparage a daily examina- 
tion of one’s faults—a practice to be 
highly recommended. However, looking 
at ourselves should not characterize our 
spiritual life. If we are forever examin- 


conscious rather God-conscious. 


ing ourselves, we shall only find our- 
selves and not God. The attitude of the 
humble soul is that of the psalmist: “My 
eyes are ever toward the Lord.” 

Rather than being wrapped up in 
man, humility is all wrapped up in God. 
Humility is primarily knowledge of 
God's perfection and only secondarily 
knowledge of man’s imperfection. See- 
ing himself in the light of God, man can 
have only one reaction: “Woe is me. 
For T am a man of unclean lips.” 

The knowledge of ourselves is not that 
knowledge any pagan gains by insight 
into his own personality. The Christian 
virtue of humility arises from knowledge 
of self seen in God. Without knowledge 
of God, knowledge of self would easily 
lead to despair. If the knowledge of 
God teaches us the truth of 
unimportance, it also teaches us our true 
greatness. Humility will neither let us 


our own 


forget our greatness, nor the source of 
that greatness, God. Man is a_ fallen 
god needing mending. He owes all his 





(GY VP. 


aw < 


god-like qualities to Him in whose image 
and likeness he is made. And only God 
can pick up the pieces and put man back 
together. 

St. Thomas, true to the experience of 
Isaias. defines humility in terms of won- 
der: ‘Humility in the strict sense means 
the awe, in virtue of which man subjects 
himself to God.” Neither St. Thomas 
nor Isaias would stop with a definition 
of only humility. 
ment ol 


Throughout his treat- 
humility, St 
and 


Thomas returns 
that 
humility is not opposed to the virtue of 
magnanimity or high-mindedness. Mag- 
nanimity is the virtue which impels man 
to do great things for God. The “great- 
souled man, strives toward that which de- 
serves the The truly 
humble magnanimous 
man. He will not let the sight of his 
imperfection discourage him from doing 
ereat things for God. 


again again to remind = us 


highest honor.” 


man will be a 


He will do noble 
works for God even though, in so do- 
ing, he will incidentally call attention to 
his own gifts: “If a = man,” 
“should despise honor to the 


says St. 
Thomas, 


extent that he would not take care to 
do what is deserving of honor, this 
would be blameworthy.” To avoid a 


noble work out of supposed humility is 
no virtue. 
Isaias, too, joined magnanimity to 
humility. When he saw himself in the 
light of God he cried: “Woe is me. For 
Tama man of unclean lips.” But when 
God sent one of the Seraphim to purify 
him, to mend him, then Isaias was ready 
to do great deeds for God. When God 
asked His court whom He should send 
as messenger to Israel, Isaias dared to 
offer himself: “Here I am! Send me!” 
The Christian is humble because the 
wonder of God him. He has 
seen what no other man has seen. In the 
brightness of God’s perfection he has 
seen that imperfection which is peculiar 
to himself. The Christian, 
dares great things for God. Knowing 
God and knowing self in God, he alone 
—of all men—can afford a dare. With 
boldness he offers to do great deeds. 


is upon 


however, 
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Julia was proud and self-sufficient. So was the Captain. And 


Valerie could not hope that either one would give in to the other 
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By Hugh B. Cave 


IT WAS TWO YEARS since her last visit home. The private 
entrance road to her grandmother’s estate had become a street 
lined with bright, new houses. Frowning, she drove past 
them to the old, white home on the hill, where the doo1 
opened in her face and Julia Hyde came at her with a 
vav shriek of welcome. 

“Hi, Granny!” Valerie hugged her. 

Julia stepped back, happily nodding. “Pretty as ever, just 
as IT expected. Your room’s all ready. Vl help with your 
things.” 

“T’ve only one bag and my painting stuff.” Carrying the 
one small suitcase, Valerie followed the little old lady into 
the sitting room. “I see you've got neighbors now.” 

“Our ereedy mayor went and had the whole town re 
assessed. If I hadn't sold some land, the taxes would've 
put me in the poorhouse.” 

“But didn’t you protest?” 

“Of course I did! I reminded them that my ancestors built 
this town out of a wilderness. They said it was their job 
to keep it from reverting to a wilderness. Reverting!”” Julia 
stamped a foot. “Why, if your erandtather were alive today 
and saw the monstrosity that Norden creature has erected 
right on our front lawn 

“Who?” Valerie asked. 

“Norden. Captain Axel Norden, I'll have you know. A re 
tired fish-boat admiral!” Julia, marching across the room, 
jerked at a curtain There he is now, the monster!” 

Valerie looked down through the cedars at a small, un 
painted house and saw a man with a battered nautical cap 
on his head, a fine old meerschaum pipe in his mouth, and 
a paint bucket in one hand. 

“About time,” Julia muttered. “I was on the verge of 
painting it myself.” 

“It’s an odd house,” Valerie said. “Not like the others.” 

“The others were built by Mr. Cranshaw, the man I sold 
the land to. We had an understanding. But Cranshaw, the 
idiot, went and sold some land itself to that—that admiral. 
The next thine I knew 
‘Tl set fire to it!” 


Julia shook a threatening fist. 
Her neighbor dipped his paint brush in the bucket. At 


the first stroke, the two watching women gasped in unison. 
“Oh, no!” Julia shrieked. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LUKE 
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“Good heavens!” Valerie exclaimed weakly. 

Julia hurried across the room and snatched up the tele 
phone, dialing as though her life depended on it. “Mr. 
Cranshaw? Julia Hyde. That man is painting his house 
red! Red—do you hear? This is absolutely the last straw!” 
Her voice bounced from the walls, and with her free hand 
she frantically beckoned Valerie to her side. 

There were seconds of silence; then Valerie, sharing the 
phone, heard a sigh. “Mrs. Hyde, I can’t tell him what 
color to paint his house.” 

“He has no right—” 

“Mrs. Hyde, the land is his.” 

“It wouldn’t be if you hadn't sold it to him!” 

“Must we go into that again?” Cranshaw groaned. ‘Look, 
Mrs. Hyde. There was nothing in my contract with you—” 

Julia slammed the phone down, sank onto a chair and 
sighed. “Well, that’s that.”” Suddenly she smiled. “Never 
mind me and my problems. What's this work you spoke ol 
on the phone?” 

‘A set of paintings for one of the big magazines, to il- 
lustrate some newly discovered poems by Roland Dorval. 
I got the job because I was brought up here where Dorval 
did his writing.” 

“What sort of paintings?” 

“Oh—fishing boats, a country schoolhouse, people doing 
things.” 

Julia, a twinkle in her eye, glanced toward the window. 
“Paint me and call it “The Old Battle-axe,’”’ she chuckled. 
“That's what my neighbors call me.” 

It was a red house. Valerie halted by the old stone wall 
at the foot of the slope, to study it. It wasn’t a bad house, 
though. For all its plainness, it had dignity. 

The bulkhead swung open and a blond young man ap- 
peared. He set a ladder against the house, climbed it with 
ease, hung a bucket on a hook, and began painting. Valerie 
went along the wall, continuing her survey of the estate. 

She bent to lift a stone, found it heavier than it looked, 
let go with a gasp, and found the man on the ladder watch- 
ing her. Hands on hips, she glared at him. “Well?” 

He descended, crossed the yard, and halted on his own 
side of the wall. “And a good day to you, too,” he said, ap- 
parently amused. 


will not change the color of my house.” Captain Axel said 



































“I’ve a hunch you pushed this over 
yourself.” 

“Your hunch is wrong.”” He shook his 
“Bulldozer did it when the cap 
tain was grading. But I should have put 
He placed a hand 
on the wall and vaulted over. Seemingly 


head. 
it straight for him.” 
without effort he lifted the heavy stone 
and set it in place. 

Valerie watched him gather up others. 
“Do you work for Captain Norden?” 

“You might say I’m helping out.” 

“Well, if a painter, why in 
heaven's name don’t you talk him out of 
using that hideous color?” 

“You don’t like it?” 

“Mrs. Hyde thinks 

“You, I said. Everyone knows what 
Mrs. Hyde thinks.” 

Valerie bristled. “You happen to be 
And all 


you're 


talking about my grandmother. 
she wants is to be let alone.” 

He leaned against the wall, gazing at 
her. “That's all the 
Especially the captain. | happen to know 
he isn’t exactly fond of red himself. 
He’s painting the house this color 

“To spite Julia. I guessed that.” 

“M’'m.” His gaze held on her face. “If 
either you or the duchess ever let a 
man finish a sentence ; 


others want, too. 


Valerie took a backward step, then 
wheeled and walked away, talking to 
herself. Granny was right. If all the 
neighbors were like that one... 

“The duchess, indeed!” she — said 
aloud. “I ought to have slapped his 
face!” 


She had a mental picture of hersel! 
doing that, and suddenly another one: 
of the blond young man turning: her 
over his knee and applying his big 
right hand 
tainly be 
thought. 

“Granny,” she 


where it would most cer- 


painful. It was a sobering 
said one night, “you 
ought to give up this place and move to 
a city apartment.” 

Julia scowled over her bedtime bowl 
of cereal. “No, thank you! I’m neurotic 
enough as it is.” 

“Meaning I’m Valerie 


lead a per 


neurotic?” 
countered with a smile. “I 
fectly happy, normal life.” 

“Of course you do. The Lord 


intended beautiful young women to live 


LOC Ye | 


By the way, is that nice, 
man still 
your mind?” 


alone, I’m sure. 


young advertising trving t 
change 
“He 
Valerie 
bundle of nerves with a bad temper.” 
“Oh. And the 


“IT have 


wasn’t a nice, young) man,” 


said impatiently. “He was a 
others?” 
friends, Granny, not boy 


friends. That’s the way I want it. I 
have my work.” 

“You hard this 
week.” Julia nodded in sympathy. “Are 


the pictures going well, dear?” 


have worked past 


99 


Perrible. The people around here—” 
‘The people have changed,” Julia 
“That’s the whole 
aren't any of the old 


said with authority. 


trouble. ‘There 


sort left." She glanced at the clock and 
stood up. “By the way, I had a talk 
with Clement Pickett, the town clerk, 


today. He’s a friend of mine. He’s com 
ing around to see me.” 

“What for?” 

‘Never you mind. But if I’m right in 
what I think, I'll Axel Norden 
crawling up here on hands and knees 
that bucket of red 
paint balanced on his head!” 


She was three days tinding a fisher- 


have 


with confounded 


man’s shack that seemed right, and an- 
other two days putting it on canvas. On 
the last day, as she gathered 
Axel Norden’s _ tall, 
painter came along the beach. 

“So you're an artist,” he said. 

“I might be, if I could find the things 
I want to paint.” 

He studied the canvas. 


up her 


things, young 


“What can't 
you find?” 


“For one thing, an old, lightning- 
struck oak.” She told him about the 
poems. “There must be such a tree 


somewhere. Dorval almost always wrote 


about real things.” 


e Everybody’s a self-made man, 
but only the successful ones are 
willing to admit it.—Partners 


He picked up the easel and nodded. 
‘If you have half an hour, Vl show 
you.” 

He took the wheel; it was a bad road, 
he said. He drove a mile through bull- 


briar and = scrub-oak woods, and sud- 
denly Valerie found herself staring at 
the tree Dorval had written about. She 
turned on the seat to frown at him. 
“This was awtully 


don’t even know 


decent of you. I 


your name.” 
‘Jim Hansen.” He shut off the motor. 
‘Do you have those poems with you?” 
She showed them to him. 
“Your big problem’s going to be find- 


ing faces,” he said. “I can take you to 


the brook and some ol these other 
things.” 

She was pleased. “I didn’t know 
house painters wert interested in 
poetry. 

“I’m not a house painter. The day 


we met, I was just helping Axel out.” 


“IT see.” Now it comes, she thought. 
Now you're going to tell me what a 
nice old man Captain Norden ts and 


how unfair it ts of Julia to pick on him. 
Which may be true, heaven knows— 
but what can I do about it? “Well?” 


said 
‘and I'll show you a boat you can use 
for that fourth picture, Just ask in the 


tomorrow,” he 


“Come see me 


village for Hansen’s Boat Yard.” H¢ 
got out of the car. 

“Wait!” Valerie said quickly. “I'll 
drive you home.” 


“T can walk. My place isn’t far.” 

She saw a good deal of Jim Hansen 
after that, and in the evenings, alter 
Granny had gone to bed, she sat alone 
in the living room and thought about 
him. Funny, she thought. That first day 
by the wall, I wanted to slap his face. 

He was right about one thing: the 
laces were going to be her big problem 
Perhaps Julia was right, too, and the 
people Dorval had written about just 
didn’t exist any more. She thought 
about Axel Norden with his shock of 
white hair, the pipe protruding from 
whiskers like hoar frost. How many 
times had she been tempted to go march 
ing down the hill to the red house for ; 
talk with him? 

Sleepless one night, she lay thinking 
of him. He could ‘answer her biggest 
problem if he would. The poem Dorval 
had called The Fisherman But of 


course it was impossible. 
\ screen door slammed. She glanced 
at her watch and hurried to the window 
Julia. 


from her grasp. Clad in black, she sped 


The door must have slipped 


like a phantom down the slope, hesi 
tuted by the wall, then clambered ove 
and was on Axel Norden’s property. 
\gainst the foundation of the red 
house she knelt to thrust something into 
the ground, then hurried back to the 
wall, unwinding a string behind her. .\ 
bent to mark it. A 
quick tug, and she wound it up. Then, 
rabbit 


pause, while she 


spry as a she hopped the wall 
again. 

Valerie waited for her at the top ol 
the stairs. “Come clean, Granny. What 
are you up to?” 

The old lady’s eyes danced. “You were 
spying on me, eh? Well, you'll find out 
tomorrow what [I’m up tol” 


“Now, Granny—” 
Chuckling, Julia pushed past her. 
You said he wouldn’t come when | 


snapped my fingers? Ha!” 

It was incredinle, but it was happen- 
ing. The man with the shock of white 
hair was walking up the hill. 

Julia stood by the sitting-room table, 
facing the hall. When the bell rang, she 
walked with dignity to the door. “Good 
morning, Captain Norden. Please come 
in. 

He followed her silently into the 
room. 

“My granddaughter.” Valerie held the 
old man’s hand for a second, smiled at 
him, then retreated to the fireplace. 
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\xel Norden remained standing un- 
til Julia asked him to be seated. Julia 
sat, too. In her own good time she said, 
“Your house is thirteen inches too close 
to my property, Captain Norden.” 

“I know. Your friend Pickett advised 
me.” 

“What do you intend to do about it?” 

“Move the house, if you force me to,” 
he said with a shrug. 

“Move it!” 

“| built it. I can take it apart again. 
Have you some other suggestion?” 

“| have.” Julia paused for effect. “If 
I were to sell you a_ two-foot strip olf 
land, you would have nothing more to 
worry about. I am prepared to do so.” 

Axel Norden’s eyes widened a trifle. 
“For how much, Mrs. Hyde?” 

“Not for money. All I ask is that you 
stop being so insufferably pigheaded—” 

“Granny!” Valerie gasped. 

“Well, he is. He’s the most stubborn 
man I’ve ever known!” 

“I will not change the color of my 
house,”” Axel said. He stood up. He 
and Julia faced each other: two blocks 
of granite in which time had managed 
not a crack. “Force me to 
house if like. 

Julia’s chin was jutting. “Very well. 
Thank you for calling, Captain Nor- 
den.” 


move the 


you It stays red.” 


He said quietly, “Good day, Mrs. 
Hyde,” and departed. Valerie was sur- 
prised when he closed the door without 
slamming it. Sketch pad in hand, she 
came away from the fireplace. 

“Granny, you're not going to 
him move that house!” 


make 


Muttering behind tight lips, Julia sat 
cown. But the lines of her face quickly 
softened and she managed a smile. “You 
have to admire him in spite of every- 
thing, don’t you? In his maddening, 
mule-stubborn, dignified way—” Her 
glance fell on the sketch pad. “What's 
that you've got?” 

“The pad was on the mantel, I 
couldn’t resist.”” Valerie handed it over. 
“I was standing there all the time you 
were talking.” 

Julia chuckled. “You’ve caught him, 
all right. It’s a pity you can’t use him 
for your fisherman.” 

Valerie sighed. “I 
someone eventually 

Eventually she did. He worked part 
time at the boat yard and it was there 
she painted him. 


suppose I'll find 


” 


She was doggedly digging away at it 
the second afternoon, not happy with 
the results, when Jim returned from an 
errand to the village. With a shake of 
her head she stepped back to frown at 
the canvas. “If only Granny and your 
friend Captain Norden weren’t such 
deadly enemies,” she sighed. 


Jim scowled—not at the painting, but 
at her. “I bumped into Clem Pickett in 
town just now. Your grandmother has 
laid down an ultimatum.” 

“An ultimatum!”’ The sudden bleak- 
ness in his face frightened her. “Good 
heavens, you don’t think Julia means 
it!” 

He only stared. Straight as a mast, he 
stood there on wide-apart and 
looked holes in her. 

She felt weak. “Julia doesn’t want to 
win her fight with Captain Norden! Not 
really! She—she just—” 


legs 


For a 
He let his breath out 
better go, Miss Hyde. 


“Just went ahead and won it. 
laugh, I suppose.” 
slowly. “You'd 
Now.” 

She drove slowly because her hands 
were shaking. Turning into the plat, she 
caught herself praying he was wrong. 

He was not wrong. Captain Axel was 
en a stepladder, wielding a paint brush. 

She wanted to stop and beg his for- 
giveness but hadn’t the 
drove up to the house. 

Julia turned from the sitting-room 
window with glowing eyes and a grin. 
“T’ve done it! I’ve beaten the old mule! 
Look at him down there, calling me 
names with every dab of paint!” 


courage. She 











e Knowledge is awareness of the 
fact that fire will burn; wisdom is 
remembrance of the blister.—Rob- 
ert Quillen 
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Valerie sank onto a chair. “I thought 
you were playing a game, Granny. When 
the two of you sat here in this room and 
tried to stare each other down, I even 
thought you secretly liked him.” 

Julia opened her mouth but closed it 
again. 

“You've been complaining the town 
has changed,” Valerie “People 
aren’t the same any more. Can’t you see 
Axel Norden is the 


said. 


very sort of man 
you claim has disappeared? He’s your 
own kind, proud, self-sufficient—” 

“Did I ever say he 
seemed puzzled. 

“Then why did you go through with 
this? Why did you inform the Zoning 
Board?” 

Julia, with a gasp, grew two inches 
by coming up on her toes. ““What’s the 
Zoning Board got to do with this?” 

“They've laid down the law to him.” 

“Pickett!” Julia shouted. “That nin- 
compoop, Pickett! And I gave him 
strict orders not to do a thing!” She 
rushed across the room to the phone. 

She talked for five minutes, not letting 
Clement Pickett get a word in. It 


wasn’t?” 


Julia 


calmed her. “Come along,” she ordered 
then, marching to the door. 

If Axel Norden saw them coming he 
gave no indication of it. He went on 
painting until Julia said firmly, “Give 
me that, Captain Norden,” and lifted 
the brush Then, 
ing, he gazed at her in silence. 

A car came up the road and stopped. 
Jim Hansen got out of it. 

Julia “Those 
meddling nincompoops on the Zoning 
Board had no right interfering. 

Axel Norden said with dignity, “You 

made me a Mrs. Hyde. 


from his hand. turn- 


“Leave it red,” said. 


proposition, 
I’m forced to accept it.” 
“Leave the house red.” 
“IT need the land.” 
“It’s yours. Now stop looking at me as 
though I were riding a broomstick and 
invite me in for a cup of tea.” She 
put down the “That Zoning 
Board! Don’t know we're neigh- 


brush. 
they 
bors?” 

Jim Hansen, frowning at Valerie, said, 
“Do you mind telling me what’s going 
on?” 


“Granny didn’t 


know the Board .Jjhad 


stepped in. She never intended them 
to. 

Dazedly he shook his head. 

“She knew what she was doing,” 


Valerie said. “The captain did, too, I 
suspect. They speak the same language.” 


“It’s the darndest language I ever 
heard.” 

She laughed and took his hand. 
“We're a different generation. We only 
have to understand each other.” 


Sometime during the next hour she 
and Jim climbed ‘the hill to the big 
house, to get the sketch. Jim thought 
she had drawn the captain well. The 
captain did, too. 

“Sure, I'll sit for you,” he said. “Be 
proud to. Got a picture of my own I'd 
like to show you,” he added, getting up. 

It was a water color of the red house, 
the house they were sitting in. “Katy, 
my wife, did it just before she passed 
away,” he said. “She always wanted a 
little house like this. Red one. Insisted 
it be red. I did my level best to talk 
her into a different but—” 

“Axel Norden, you’ve got the taste 
of a walrus,” Julia said. 

“Eh?” 

“A house like this ought to be red. 
All I can say is, it’s a good thing you’ve 


color, 


got me for a neighbor, to keep you from 
making a fool of yourself.” 

The white-haired man 
without blinking an eye. * 
right, Mrs. Hyde.” 

“My name is Julia.” 

Valerie smiled at the tall young man 
holding her hand. “Call me Val,” she 
said. “If Granny can go headlong after 
what she wants, why can’t I?” 


gazed at her 
I guess you're 


L 
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The Sign’s People of the Month 


Artist and Teacher 


In the shadows cast by the Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in Washington, a small, dark-haired woman has been 
urging priests, Sisters, Brothers, and laymen to avoid “the 
stereotyped, saccharine, Barclay Street type of art” and to make 
“profound and appropriate works which will reflect our own 
times.” She is not talking out of turn. They are her students, 
She is Clare Fontanini, head (since 1947) of the Art Depart- 
ment of Catholic University. And she isn’t satisfied simply with 
telling them: she shows them, with her own sculpture, what she 
means. She has exhibited in fourteen major cities: she has won 
eleven awards. For she does not think of the artist as someone 
out of this world. She believes. “The artist-teacher must make 
his contribution by constantly practicing his art and actively 
participating in the artistic life of the community.” Her stu- 
dents make, as creative theses for their degrees, the furnishings 
for churches and chapels. And this, too, is a lesson: “I believe 
that the only hope for the artist of our times to develop a ma- 
ture art is in working for the Church.” Here is the mission of 
the Catholic artist restoring art to “its function of instructing 
the faithful and making beautiful the house of God.” 
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A bookstore is not only a place where you buy books. 
It is a place where you browse, meet people, and, in a 
way, educate yourself. Occasionally, you buy a book. 
Chris Hayes knew this. He knew, also, that these things 
happen pretty much by chance. What if they were 
planned and directed? The answer came six years 
ago when he started The Center (3559 Lindell Blvd., 
St. Louis 3). Chris describes it as “a multiple-purpose 
bookshop.” 

One of the purposes of a bookstore, its real purpose 
actually. is to sell books. The Center does this: it also 
sells religious articles of a contemporary design. An- 
other purpose of The Center, one not unusual for a 
bookstore, is to exhibit contemporary and liturgical 
art. A further purpose of The Center is to have group- 
discussions about the Church, her worship, and her 
teachings. These discussions are informal and attract 
non-Catholics as well as Catholics. There are also 
weekly lectures and discussions about art, literature, 
social action, and other subjects. But the planning and 
directing are not forgotten: to make these discussions 
fruitful. a group of priests are available for advice 
and consultation. On Saturday night there is a prepa- 
ration for Sunday Mass. That may seem unusual for 
a bookstore. But The Center is “‘a multiple-purpose” 
bookstore. That means one thing. Everything about 
it radiates from the Faith. That is the Center. 


A bookstore 


with a 


purpose 
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“NO CATHOLIC, however capable he 
might be, could be elected to the presi- 


dency of our land at the present day.” 


This statement was written only 
twelve years ago by the Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.S.S.R., prok ssor of moral 


theology at Catholic University, on the 
first page of his book Morals in Politics 
and Professions. 

When _ he that statement in 
1946, Father Connell had probably never 
heard of 


wrote 


a young man named John F. 
Kennedy, except perhaps as one ol the 


nine children of Joseph P. Kennedy, 
former American ambassador to Great 
Britain. Young Kennedy was then get- 
ting ready to make his first run for 


political office in the 11th Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. 

Today, if we are to believe the peo- 
ple who answer Mr. Gallup's poll, this 
Catholic excellent 
chance of securing the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. 


Kennedy has an 
And if we 
believe these same people, he would 
the 
choice of the Republicans, for the big 
prize come Election Day, 1960. 

At the convention — of 
1956, when Kennedy came within 3814 
votes of taking the  vice-presidential 
nomination, he got much of his support 
from the same Southern 
repudiated Al Smith because of his 
Catholicism just thirty years ago. One 
official of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee stated recently, “Well, if we held 
a convention 


are to 


decisively defeat Richard Nixon, 


Democratic 


states that 


next month, it would be 
Kennedy, period.” 
What 


tween 


made the difference  be- 


and 1958? 


has 
1928 Perhaps the 
American people have changed in those 
thirty years and there is less bigotry and 
prejudice against a Catholic than 
But this is a hard thing 


now 
there was then. 
to determine. It is easier to explain it 
on the ground that Kennedy has done 
a much better job of selling himself to 
the American people than Smith did, 
and also that he has had important ad- 
vantages that Smith did not have. 

\l Smith was a product of the Lower 
East Side of New York, fashioned in a 
hard, poverty-bitten school, and he never 
lost the marks of it, the 
Neither he not 
And though he 


nol accent, 


his wife were handsome. 


did 
could not escape the stain, by association, 
of Tammany Hall and the whole pic- 
ture of the corrupt, big city “pol.” 

In every Jack ken- 
nedy is about as different from Al Smith 
as he can be. 

The late Dever, one of 
Kennedy's best political friends, used 
to describe him privately, and affection- 
ately, as “the the Irish 
Brahmins.” The son of a millionaire, 
he picked up the best education that 


not deserve it, he 


surface respect, 


Governor 


first ol 








The 


author 


KENNEDY 


interviews 


Photos by Wm, F. Smith 


Sen. Kennedy 


FOR 


PRESIDENT? 


Senator John F. Kennedy has the qualities needed 


for a Presidential eandidate. 


gainst him are his religion, 


his youth, and the fact that he is a United States Senator 


expensive private schaols and Harvard 
could the aristo- 
Lean 
the most 
beautiful wives of any man in Washing- 
ton, and a socialite Add to all 
War Il 
written in 


give him and most ol 


cratic polish that goes with it. 
and handsome, he has one of 
to boot. 


World 
been 


this a record as a 


that 


hero 
Holly- 
wood, a voting record that leans toward 
labor the 


( ould have 


and poor man, tremendous 
energy and determination, and you have 
a political combination that is not only 
hard to beat—it is fairly close to political 
dynamite. 

On the side of the political 


ledger, however, you have to put Ken- 


other 


nedy’s religion, his age (forty-three in 
1960, stull pretty young for a president), 
and the fact that he will be bucking for 
the job from the position of U.S. Sena- 


tor. Of all American presidents, only 


Warren G. Harding has gone directly 


by JOHN C. CORT 


the 


Kennedy, 


from 
Says 


Senate to the White 
“No matter 
vote, somebody is made happy and some- 
body unhappy.” And in the Senate a 
man has to vote on more issues that are 


House. 


how you 


going to make more people unhappy 
than in any other legislative body in 
the world. 

\lthough Kennedy will not admit of- 
ficially that he is a candidate for presi- 
dent, there are times when he speaks 
frankly on the subject. On one of these 


he said, “Nobody is going to hand me 


the nomination. If I were governor 
ol a large state, Protestant, and _fifty- 
five, I could sit back and let it come 
to me. But if I am going to get it, I'll 


have to work for it—and damn hard.” 
And that is just what Kennedy is do- 
ing. From the hot 


pace that he sets 
you would never know that he had 
nearly died from a wartime back in- 








Kennedy, “the first of the Irish Brahmins,” is wealthy, 
well-educated, a World War II hero, and has a good voting 
record, a beautiful wife, and tremendous determination 


jury that flared up in 1954, demanded 
two operations on his spine, and put 
him out of acti for almost a year. 
In 1956 the Senator campaigned for 
the national ticket in 24 states. Last 
year he had more than 2,500 invitations 
to speak from all over the country, of 
which he accepted about 150, also from 
all over the country. There is no mem 
ber of the Senate or House who is in 
greater demand as a speaker. 

Not that Kennedy is any kind of 
spellbinder. Here again he differs from 
Smith and the old school ol Irish ora 
tory. He speaks simply, in a direct, 
conversational tone, with an occasional 
flash of humor o reference that re 
veals his wide reading in American his 
tory. He gives an impression of sincerity 
and clean-cut idealism and the speech is 
usually over before you expect it to be. 
He will savy something simple like “The 
chief point of politics is to be of service” 
and convince you that this is not only 
a profound statement but, what is more 
significant, an important part of the 
creed he lives by 

\nother part of Kennedy's appeal to 
the average American is the impression 
he gives of being independent and a 
man of moderation, essentially a middle 
of-the-roader. This is appealing because 
the average American likes to think of 
himself in the same terms, and as long 
as times are not too bad his voice and 
his views tend to prevail. 

That is perhaps why Kennedy says, 
referring to the Democratic nomination, 
“In a militantly liberal convention | 
wouldn’t have a ghost of a chance,” al 
though he points out that the key word 
here is “militantly. That is also why 
a continued slide downward into de 
pression and breadlines could mean a 
reversal of — the Senator’s presently 
cheerful prospects. 

Both conservatives and liberals claim 
Kennedy as one of their own, which 
is the gal lot of the middle-roader 
In a Time cover story last December, 
to which he refers interviewers as “ac 
curate and well-done,” the judgment is 
stated that “he is, in many aspects, a 
conservative.” On the other hand, he 
himself has repeatedly said for the re 
ord that he regards himself as “a 
liberal,” although he is usually quick 
to add some qualifying phrase such as 
“with restraint.” He admits readily, 
“T'm not a radical. I would not appeal 
to the radical either glandularly, by 
temperament, inclination, or experi- 
ence.” 

Since the word “liberal” is one which 
lends itself to many meanings, some of 
them unpopular in Catholic circles, this 
writer asked Senator Kennedy just what 
he meant by the word when he applied 
it to himself. This was his answer: 
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“IT suppose a liberal would be some- 
one who believes that it requires some 
effort by the community and the nation 
to move forward to the good life. toward 
helping the individual achieve a more 
satisfving life. someone who believes 
that the federal government has an ap- 
propriate role to play in this movement, 
a role which should be played with vigor 
but with judgment. It is for this rea- 
son that I support the bill to exte nd the 
benefits of the minimum wage and hour 
law to five or six million workers who 
are not now covered by it and the bill 
to increase unemployment comp¢ nsation 
and extend its duration to thirty-nine 
wecks. 

“The liberal is also interested,” he 
adds, “in freedom, because part of the 
good life for the individual is the right 
to live that life in his own way, with, 
of course, due regard for the national 
security and the rights of others. But 
as long as he accepts these, we should 
certainly be tolerant about permitting 
everyone to develop his own ideas and 
his own inclinations.” 

This is a typical Kennedy statement, 
carefully balanced with perhaps just a 
little lean to the left of center. 

I asked how it happened that he, the 
son of a rich man, had come to develop 
a sympathy for the poor man. 

“Well.” he said. (we were sitting in 
his apartment on Beacon Hill in Boston) 
“my first political ofhce was the job ol 
representing the people of this Con- 
And this district in 
cludes a lot of poor people. It seemed 


eressional district 


to me then, and now, that the demo- 
cratic system cannot survive unless the 
government does something to redress 
the balance in such things as sub-stand- 
ard wages or housing. which were, of 
course. very strong factors in this dis- 
trict. 

“Those who are successtul economi- 
cally.” he added, “don’t need help, al- 
though they usually try to get it. The 
government has a tremendous responsi- 
bility to protect those who can't protect 
themselves—with judgment, of course, 
not with any intent to destroy our eco- 
nomic system.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt recently wrote that 
she did not support Kennedy at Chicago 
in 1956 because, although absent in the 
hospital at the time of the Senate’s 
censure of McCarthy, he had never 
“stood up to be counted” or expressed 
his convictions on this important issue. 
Kennedy denies this. In a recent televi- 
sion interview. he stated that he has 
repeatedly put himself on record as re- 
garding the censure of Sénator Mce- 
Carthy as “reasonable and proper.” 
(McCarthy is, of course, still looked 
upon as a hero and a martyr by many 
of Kennedy's constituents.) 
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The latter admits that he did not al- 
low his name to be paired in favor of 
censure at the time it came before the 
Senate. (“Pairing” is a device by which 
two absent Senators, on opposite sides 
of a particular bill, can state for the 
record how they would have voted if 
present.) He says, “I was in the hospital 
at the time and very sick. I wasn’t read- 
ing anything on either side of the 
controversy and didn’t feel that I was 
in a position to make a judgment.” 

Kennedy is clearly sensitive to any 
implication that he has not displayed 
courage in his political career, par- 
ticularly since. during his illness, he 
wrote a book about various valiant 
political figures from American history 
which has become a_ best-seller under 
the title Profiles in Courage. 

Actually, there is a pretty good case 
to be made for Jack Kennedy on this 
score, as well as on the score of in- 
dependence. In 1947, Kennedy was the 
only Democratic Congressman from 
Massachusetts who refused to sign a 
petition for presidential clemency for 
James Michael (The Last Hurrah) 
Curley, then Mayor of Boston and on 
his way to jail for mail fraud. Congress- 
man McCormick, the man who told him 
to sign it, has never quite forgiven him 
since. A little later Kennedy showed 
political recklessness in blasting the 
leadership of the American Legion 
(“has not had a constructive thought 
since 1918’). 

In 1954 he was the only Massachu- 
setts Senator or Representative to vote 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway, an obvious 
competitor for the Port of Boston. In 
the same year he was alone from New 
England in backing Eisenhower’s liberal- 
ized international trade program, des- 
pite his state’s interest in tariff protection 
for textiles and other sick industries. 

Iwo years later, his vote against high 
price supports for farmers probably cost 
him the vice-presidential nomination. 
It is ironic, incidentally, that this vote, 
which was actually a vote for lower food 
prices for the workers, is the only vote 
that the AFL-CIO has marked “bad” 
out of 16 key votes that he cast in the 
Senate between 1952 and 1956. (Some 
have charged that the AFL-CIO backed 
high price supports, not in the direct 
interests of its membership, but out of 
a long-range hope that this was the best 
Way to ease tensions between labor and 
the farmers and to gain the support of 
Democratic legislators from farm states.) 


JOHN C. CORT, freelance writer and con- 
tributing editor of The Commonweal, is 
Executive Secretary of the Newspaper 
Guild of Boston and one of the founders 
of the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. 


But Kennedy's statesmanship — will 
probably get its roughest tests in the 
days immediately ahead. For the old 
rule that the U.S. Senate is a bad spot 
from which to run for the presidency 
is now, after five-and-a-half years ol 
growing popularity, threatening to put 
a crimp in all of the Senator’s plans. 
For it is probably a fair statement that, 
even in a convention which is not 
“militantly liberal,” no candidate who 
is opposed by American labor will have 
much of a chance. And, in spite of his 
good labor record, the Senator has lately 
been taking abuse from important union 
leaders. 

The dangers of sitting on a committee 
of which your brother is chief counsel 
were demonstrated when Kennedy 
signed a majority report of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee which had apparently 
been prepared by his brother Robert. 
Like the investigations of the commit- 
tee, the report was a little more one- 
sidedly critical of labor than Kennedy 
himself would have liked, but out of 
loyalty to his brother, it is said, he put 
his signature on it. The only other 
Northern Democrat on the committee, 
Pat McNamara of Michigan, not only 
refused to sign the report, but resigned 
from the committee. 

Within a matter of hours George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, had 
blasted the signers of the report, in- 
cluding Kennedy, and charged them 
with having “gratuitously insulted the 
entire labor movement” in “a_ sensa- 
tional smear” which bore the marks of 
“a press agent’s release” and was “a 
disgraceful example of the use of sen- 
sationalism.” And so on. 

More impartial observers thought that 
Meany was being a bit unfair to the re- 
port which, at its worst, wasn’t that 
bad. But Kennedy’s difficulties were 
only beginning. If he was in an awk- 
ward position on the McClellan Com- 
mittee, his position as chairman of the 
special Subcommittee on Labor Legisla- 
tion placed him on a spot that would 
have made a contortionist uncomforta- 
ble. 

Here he was charged with preparing 
legislation to correct the abuses revealed 
by the McClellan Committee. Back 
last Fall he had called in an advisory 
committee of professors from Harvar< 
Yale, Princeton, Brown, and MI1 to 
help him draft amendments to the Taft 
Hartley Act which would strike at some 
of the more obvious cases of corrupt 
union leadership, such as in the use and 
reporting of union funds, divided-in 
terest investments, and control of local 
trusteeships. 

Within a day or two after his blast 
at the McClellan report, Meany ap- 
peared to testify before Kennedy's 
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committee. Some of Kennedy’s amend- 
ments he criticized as “discriminatory 

. objectionable . . . reflecting lack of 
information.” He concluded, “God save 
us from our friends,”’ looking pointedly 
at the chairman. 

\ few weeks later, Al Hayes, president 
of the powerful Machinists Union and 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, leveled a stinging at- 
tack at Kennedy and other 
labor.” 


“so-called 
He compared them 
with Juan Peron, ousted dictator of Ar- 
and, after reading a 
statement on labor, said that it “might 
have been made by one of the so-called 
liberals of the McClellan Committee.” 
But within a few weeks Kennedy was 
a labor hero again as he and Senator 
Lyndon Johnson led the successful fight 
on the Senate floor to prevent Senator 
Knowland and friends from introducing 
much more restrictive amendments. 
Eventually, in June, Kennedy shep- 
herded his bill to an 88-to-1 passage by 
the Senate and kept it free enough ol 
bad amendments to move Meany to 
admit that it still “worthwhile.” 
In short, he had accomplished what ap- 


friends of 


gentina, Peron 


was 


peared almost impossible a few months 
before—he had put his name on a new 
bill regulating unions and still managed 
to remain, in most quarters, “a friend 
of labor.” 

Kennedy cannot afford to alienate la- 
bor. Neither can he afford to alienate 
the middle-roaders who don’t mind their 
candidate’s being sympathetic to labon 
but don’t like the idea of his being 
And he is not only in the 
He is in the one spot in the 
Senate where the job of keeping both 
happy is going to be most difficult. 

It could be 
\nd it 
years. 


subservient. 
Senate. 


over in a few months. 
could go on for the 
There is no doubt about 
nedy’s being re-elected this Fall. 
In weighing his chances of success, 
the mind harks back to little things 
you remember in his personal history, 
little things that look large when you 
are trying to assess the quality of the 
man and the family from which he 
sprung. You remember the testimony of 
one visitor to Joe Kennedy’s home: 
“Now for the football field. It’s 
touch, but it’s murder. If you don't 
want to play, don’t come. If 
come, play, or 


next two 


Ken- 


you do 
you'll be fed in the 
kitchen and nobody will speak to you. 
Don’t let the fool you. Even 
pregnant, they can make you look silly. 
\bove all, don’t suggest any plays, even 


girls 


55 
if you played quarterback at school. 
The Kennedys have the signal-calling 
department sewed up, and all of them 
have A-pluses in leadership.” 

In describing the fierce competitive 
spirit drilled into them by their father, 


Jack Kennedy says, “Dad persuaded us 
to work hard at whatever we did. We 
soon learned that competition in the 
family was a kind of dry run for the 
world outside.” 

Another thing you remember is the 
symbolic description of him by his artist 
wife Jacqueline: “If I were drawing him, 
I'd draw a tiny body and an enormous 
head.”” This is a man who thinks. 

But most of all you think of the night 
of August 2, 1943, when Lieut. John 
Kennedy stood at the wheel of his PT 
boat in the South Pacific and saw a Jap 
destroyer hurtle out of the night and 
slice his boat in two, throwing him to 





Sen. 


Kennedy. His wife in rear 
the deck and injuring his back. Despite 
his condition, he saved the life of a 
more seriously injured crewman by hold- 
ing a strap of the man’s Mae West in his 
teeth as he towed him, swimming, for 
three miles to a small island. During 
the next six days, according to the cita- 
tion, Kennedy “succeeded in getting 
his crew ashore and, after swimming 
many hours attempting to secure food 
and water, finally effected the rescue 
of his men.” 


give up. 


This is a man who doesn’t 


Kennedy firmly refuses to get involved 
in any theoretical discussion of “A 
Catholic in the White House.” He says, 
“T’m not a candidate for President. I’m 
a candidate for 
Senate.” 

This is technically true. Also, 
cannot help respecting the common 
sense that leads him to avoid a field of 
argument on which he can only stand 
on the defensive. 
the question, 


re-election to the 


you 


Far better to answer 
“Can a Catholic be en- 


trusted with the Presidency?” with the 
simpler question, “Why not?” 

Up to the present the American 
presidency has been reserved for what 
some wit has referred to as WASP’s 
(White Anglo-Saxon Protestants). But 
even a WASP has the problem of 
reconciling his conscience with the de 
mands and temptations of power and of 
moral 
against the legitimate requirements of 
a differing majority. Even a Protestant 
may shrink from the making 
contraceptives available to all, or putting 
divorce in 


balancing his own preferences 


idea of 


a bargain basement, or vio- 
lating the rights of parents to educate 
their own children. 

As a matter of fact, most of the laws 
and court decisions that have been writ- 
ten on these subjects in America were 
put on the books by Protestants. Many 
of these laws and decisions are entirely 
consistent with Catholic teaching. There- 
fore, it would seem that there are many 
influential Protestants who agree with 
the Church on these points. Which is 
not surprising, since the Church’s teach- 
ing is based on the natural law and 
written in the hearts and minds of men 
of every faith and every condition. 

Although Kennedy will not 
the subject of Catholic 
Protestant President, we do know that 
he has introduced a bill in the Senate 
to provide funds for school construction 
and that this money would go only to 
public schools and not to private or 
parochial schools. We also that 
there has been no federal legislation 
involving either birth control or di- 
vorce, the 


discuss 
President vs. 


know 


other two major bones of 
contention when Americans start squar- 
ing off on this question. Both Roosevelt 
and Truman U.S. representa- 
tion at the Vatican, another bone that 


favored 


had the bigots gnawing nervously for 
awhile, but this is a minor point from 
any sensible position on either side of 
the argument. 

In short, the 
age American 
ference 


the aver- 
little dif- 
conduct of a 
Catholic president and that of a devout 
Baptist or Episcopalian who shared the 


that 


notice 


odds are 
would 
between the 


same general convictions in the broader 
fields of politics and economics. 

It would, safe for 
Americans to consider John F. Kennedy 


therefore, seem 
from the more common angle of the 
question, “Is he qualified by ability and 
character to make a good President?” 

Judging by the polls, this is what most 
people are doing. For if Kennedy de- 
pended on Catholic votes to make it, 
there is no question that Father Con- 
nell’s statement would go unchallenged 
for the Whereas 
challenged every 
and non-WASP’s. 


foreseeable future. 


right now it is being 
day, both by WASP’s 
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Fritz Weaver in title role of “Hamlet” 


Diane Beardmore and Tommy Zahn in scene 
from “‘Cinerama—South Seas Adventure” 


her 





Summer Theater 


The fourth repertory season of the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre at Stratford, Connecticut, continues the il 
lustrious and impressive record set in prev ious years. The 
current (June 19 through September 14) schedule includes 
performances of Hamlet, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
A Winter's Tale, interpreted by a splendid resident company 
which includes Richard Waring, Fritz Weaver, Geraldine 
Fitzgerald, June Havoc, Morris Carnovsky, Earle Hyman, 
Inga Swenson, Nancy Marchand, and Nancy Wickwire. 
Students of the drama, and vacationists who appreciate the 
very finest the summer theater has to offer, will be amply 
rewarded by a visit to this annual Shakespearean festival. 


Summer entertainment-seekers who prefer lighter tare have 
a land-sea-air spectacle to amuse them at the Jones Beach, 
Long Island Marine Theatre, where Guy Lombardo is pro- 
ducing SONG OF NORWAY, an expanded and expensive 
version of the musical which lasted three seasons on Broad- 
way. Based on the life and legends of Edward Greig, this 
has the advantage of his haunting melodies and a cast of 
excellent singers to compete with the staggering spectacle 
on the lagoon, plus a water ballet, an ice show sequence, and 
some dazzling fireworks. Stephen Douglass, Brenda Lewis, 
Robert Rounseville, Helena Scott, Erik Rhodes, and Muriel 


STAGE 
AND 
SCREEN 


by JERRY COTTER 
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Muriel Pavlow, the family drudge, and Barry Fitzgerald, 
grandfather, in the romantic Irish comedy, “Rooney” 
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O'Malley do hold their own, but the more potent impact in 
this outdoor extravaganza is the visual. 
admit that! 


Even Greig would 


Reviews in Brief 


CINERAMA SOUTH SEAS ADVENTURE is the fifth in 
the world tours conducted by the pioneer widescreen tech- 
nicians. This time the vast area of the South Pacific is rather 
sketchily covered, ranging from Hawaii, Tahiti, Tonga, 
Fiji, New Hebrides, and New Zealand. A rousing visit to 
Australia caps the tour. In many respects this is the most 
interesting of the Cinerama productions, and it has been 
developed with an eye to entertainment values. Polynesia 
“as is,” as contrasted with the Hollywood imageries, provides 
a fascinating backdrop for a splendid combination of travel 
and entertainment. (Cinerama) 


ROONEY is a pleasant Irish-based comedy about a contented 
bachelor who wrestles garbage cans for a living and enjoys 
the weekend limelight as star of the local hurley team. Con- 
stantly besieged to change his bachelor status, he makes 
an amusing figure as he is forced to move time and again to 
escape the campaigns of widowed landladies. John Gregson 
is splendid in the title role, and Barry Fitzgerald supplies his 
share of chuckles as a wise and crusty grandfather. Amusing 
touches predominate, but there are some shrill notes as well 
in this unpretentious family comedy. (Rank) 


A spectacular offshore oilwell fire is the big attraction in 
MARACAIBO, an otherwise routine tussle with adventure 
and sex in colorful Caracas. Most of the plotting and acting 
is on the sluggish side, but the scenes of hazardous ocean 
floor oil drilling are attention-holding. Cornel Wilde as 
producer-director-star is both busy and effective, but the 
blazing oilwell is the thriller here. (Paramount) 

Patty McCormack, Dan Duryea, and Jan Sterling team up in 
KATHY-O, a lively comedy with a Hollywood background 
and a fair share of sentimentality. Patty is a young movie 
star who runs away from it all, is believed kidnapped, and 
actually has the time of her young life. There are sub-plots 
and several moments of suspense for the adult audience in 
this tale of a child star who is loved by millions and yet 
loved by no one. Patty's portrayal is remarkably deft, and 
Duryea is at his best as a publicity man assigned to an im- 
possible task. (Universal-International) 

Mary Fickett, her press agent’s comforts 


wife, Patty 


McCormack, who plays a lonely child star in “Kathy-O” 





Characterization dominates action in GUNMAN’S WALK, 
a study of father-son relationships in pioneer Wyoming. Van 
Heflin is a prominent rancher whose sons are cast from 
opposite molds. One is ruthless, rebellious, and_ reckless, 
while his brother is a calm, almost diffident, youngster, a 
distinct disappointment to the father, who is attempting to 
raise both sons in a tradition of violence and power. The 
inevitable explosions are suspensefully dramatized, leading 
to an unforgettable climax in which father and_ renegade 
son are forced to a gun duel. Tab Hunter and James Darren 
are convincing as the sons, but Heflin dominates the produc- 
tion as the blustering land baron. Kathryn Grant provides 
a soothing note as the half-breed girl the younger brother 
loves, but the accent in, this taut drama is on violence and 
warped personalities. (Columbia) 


THE VIKINGS, filmed in Norway on the grand scale, is a 
bloodthirsty tale of eighth-century terror and viciousness cal 
culated to make even the hardiest newspaper reader wince. 
Enemies are thrown into wolf pits and crab-filled pools, eyes 
are gouged out by falcons, hands chopped off at whim, and 
rape, murder, arson become commonplaces in this spectacu- 
lar adventure which makes most Dracula-Frankenstein rou- 
tines seem like bedtime stories. It is not for the youngsters 
nor for the adolescents, but those adults who can accept the 
gore and the clamor will probably enjoy it. 


At the very least 
they will be treated to some exceptionally beautiful seascapes. 
Kirk Douglas, Ernest Tony Curtis throw 
subtlety to the winds in their ferocious portrayals. This is 
not for the squeamish, nor for those who demand subtlety. 
(United Artists) 


Borgnine, and 


Brigitte Bardot continues to caricature her sex and besmirch 
womanhood in THE PARISIENNE, a lurid frolic in which 
she shares the screen with an aging Charles Boyer and 
Henry Vidal. Sensuality is laid on with a trowel as Mlle. 
Bardot sets out to make her husband jealous by a flirtation 
with a visiting prince consort, played rather wanly by M. 
Boyer. The star and_ her would indeed be 
ludicrous if she were not so pathetic United Artists) 


postul ings 


Shirley Booth’s magnetic performance gives stature to an 
otherwise mediocre movie, HOT SPELL. As the dispirited, 
dream-ridden mother of three grown children who, together 
with her husband, have all but abandoned her, Miss Booth 
provides a glow the story cannot match. Living in the past, 
and a past which is actually a figment of her imagination, 
she has lost contact with her family. Her attempts to set 
matters aright make for fairly interesting drama, but not 
sufficiently strong to overcome a weak story and slow direc- 
tion. On occasion the material overstresses sex matters, re- 
stricting it to mature audiences. Anthony Quinn, Eileen 
Heckart, Shirley MacLaine, and Earl Holliman add to the 
performance value of a study in pathos which is not without 
its absorbing moments. (Paramount) 
Ruthless, pictorially spellbinding, but occasionally disor- 
ganized, THE BRAVADOS adds up sufficient tense moments 
to compensate for the obvious script lapses. It is the story of 
a revenge-maddened rancher on the trail of an outlaw quartet 
which he believes has murdered his wife. Filmed in the 
mountain regions of Mexico, the backgrounds tend to be 
more breathtaking than the chase they frame. Gregory Peck 
is the man on fire with vengeance, a role he essays with 
grim determination. In assessing this personal vendetta, the 
script does attempt an explanation of motives and the degree 
of guilt, but trite dialogue and an inconclusive resolution 
make it ineffective. One sideline highlight is the appearance 
of the Mexican Boys Choir, Los Cantores de Morelia. Con- 
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fusion of moods and motives is apparent in this study of 
a one-man hate crusade, but the net result is better-than- 
average fare for the adolescent-adult audience. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


DANGEROUS EXILE is a flamboyant blend of fact and 
fancy, fashioned around the mystery of France’s young 
Louis XVII. In this version, the lad is spirited from France 
by a monarchist faction and hidden in a lonely island castle 
off the coast of Wales. Intrigue and violence abound as 
Royalist and Republican raiding parties assault the strong- 
hold. Colorful family fare, patterned along familiar swash- 
buckling blueprints, it is acted with a flourish by Louis 
Jourdan, Belinda Lee, and young Richard O'Sullivan as the 
hapless heir to an unsteady throne. (Rank) 


Elvis Presley’s unfortunately temporary farewell to his fans 
is a messy mixture of sex and violence set in the half-world 
of New Orelans night life. KING CREOLE is crude in 
what it presents and censorable for its distasteful efforts to 
glamorize a character and a situation as repugnant as those 
presented here. (Paramount) 


KINGS GO FORTH is a straightforward account of a ro- 
mantic triangle involving two GI’s and an American mulatto 
girl living in France during World War II. Though the 
racial angle is overemphasized, there are some potent and 
affecting passages in which the problems of mixed marriage 
are recounted by the girl’s mother. She and her now dead 
Negro husband had found in French exile the acceptance 
and happiness denied them at home. Frank Sinatra and 
Tony Curtis are the soldiers with conflicting philosophies, 
and Natalie Wood is the girl. All three surrender acting 
honors to Leora Dana in the demanding role of the mother. 
Background photography in the Maritime Alps and on the 
Riviera is interesting, often dwarfing both players and _ play. 
Merle Miller’s inadequate and inconsistent script is the main 
flaw here. (United Artists) 


Latest in the Walt Disney, True-Life Adventure series, 
WHITE WILDERNESS is a fabulous and awesome com- 
pilation of Polar scenes, timely and novel, with tremendous 
appeal for audiences of every age and taste. The Techni- 
color cameras have framed a wide range of thrills as Arctic 
wild life struggles for survival in a bitter climate. The high- 
lights include a fight between two bear cubs and a loon, 
shots of white whales in formation on the surface of the 
ocean, and scenes of a fierce wolverine in action. In every 
amazing foot of this film there are thrills, laughs, and 
memorable moments. It is one of the best in a fascinating 
series. (Buena Vista) 


WILD HERITAGE offers a different view of the frontier 
in a well-scripted, colorful, and interesting package. It is 
the offbeat story of the impact made by two families on a 
pioneer community. After crossing the country in covered 
wagons, they discover new threats in the presence of rustlers 
and gunslingers who made life hazardous for the frontier 
settlers. Maureen O'Sullivan is outstanding in a cast that 
includes Will Rogers, Jr., Gigi Perreau, Jeanette Nolan, 
Gary Gray, Rod MckKuen, and rodeo rider Casey Tibbs. 
This is as “different” as Western drama can be in these 
days of saturation coverage. (Universal-International 


\ny resemblance to reality is purely accidental in IMITA- 
TION GENERAL, a farce about Army life as it was not. 
Frequently hilarious in its exaggerated version of action 
in France during World War II, there is some question as 
to whether the fun is appropriate against the background of 


battlefield casualties. Glen Ford is cast as a sergeant who 
takes over the uniform and battle plans of a general killed 
in action. He believes that the unit’s morale will be boosted 
by the presence of a “general” on the battlefield. There are 
laughs in profusion, and the actors, including Red Buttons 
Taina Elg, Dean Jones, and Kent Smith, measure up to 
the script demands in this funny, but occasionally out-of 
focus comedy. (M-G-M) 


William Holden, Sophia Loren, and Trevor Howard shar¢ 
star roles in THE KEY, a British-produced story of war at 
sea and tawdry romance ashore. Based on a Jan DeHartog 
novel, it is the story of tugboat captains who served heroically 
in saving damaged ships which had been cut off from con 
voys. The counterplot deals with an apartment maintained 
by a succession of captains and the girl who lives with each 
in turn. Written and produced by Carl Foreman, an un 
cooperative witness before the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, the storv is on the borderline of good 
taste, offers muddled views of religion, and propagandizes 
for peace without ever coming to grips with the realities 
involved. In its moments afloat this is a stirring show, but 
on dry land it is soggy. (Columbia) 


The “Lost™ Audience 


\ RELIABLE SURVEY, reported in Motion Picture Herald, 
indicates that 26 per cent of teenagers (10 to 19 years) 
do not attend movies at all: 10.7 per cent of prospective 
moviegoers in the 20-34 vear bracket, 12.2 per cent of those 
35-44 years of age, 18.1 per cent in the 45-54 group, and 
33 per cent over 55 years also find their entertainment 
elsewhere. 

This is the “lost” movie audience, and there must be 
a reason for their absence, perhaps several reasons. While 
the screen has made tremendous technical advances in the 
postwar years, there has been no comparable improvement 
in story material. Infatuated with stage hits and best-sellers, 
the industry has given scant attention to the development 
of original stories written expressly for the medium. It is 
one reason why public and critics are so dissatisfied with 
the current movie output. 

Also responsible in large measure for the “lost” audience 
are the distorted values we find in so many films which place 
moronic stress on vulgarity and suggestiveness, so often 
impugn honesty and personal integrity, and persistently tend 
to ignore spiritual values. Nor can we overlook the vileness 
of so much advertising material created to lure patrons into 
half-empty theaters. 

We can readily add to the list the often scandalous conduct 
of too many movie personalities who write-off the moral con- 
duct clauses of their contracts and their obligation to 
behave offscreen in decent fashion. 

Why, in the final analysis, should the “lost” audience, 
and the many millions who attend the movies only on oc- 
casion, support stars and stories in direct conflict with their 
own standards and at variance with the moral law? Any 
public relations campaign designed to woo them back to 
the movie habit must take these factors into consideration. 


Katherine Cornell, Anthony Quayle, Mildred Natwick, ‘Torin 
Thatcher, and a company of eloquent actors appeared briefly 
on Broadway in Christopher Fry’s latest verse drama, THE 
FIRSTBORN. This American appearance, prior to a tour 
of Israel, has been limited to one month. In dialogue which 
soars only on occasion, Fry recounts the story of Moses striv- 
ing to break the bonds of Egypt and set his people free. 
While Fry does reach and hold some powerful moments in 
the second half of his drama, there are too many arid 
stretches in his drama for the players and for the audience. 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 


A Catholic Big Brother is a man who would 
just as soon take his shoes off and read the paper 
at the end of the day, but who takes a boy to a 
baseball game or a drive in the country instead. 
Why? Because the Big Brother knows he has 
the power to train a future man, to guide a boy 
whose father has been taken away by death, 
divorce, or desertion. In such cases, it is often 
all the mother can do to cope with the family’s 
physical needs. As the unprepared boy tries to 
find his way in life, trouble spots flare up; de- 
linquent is what society calls him when the 
trouble gets out of control. When the Big 
Brother enters a boy’s life, it sometimes takes 


a long time to win full confidence. WalkQaitd’ 


talks, sports contests and malted milks~areé the 


tools needed. Working througff Gafleoli€ Chat- | 
ties, the Big Brother tries to bethe boris father il 


Wile 


Catholic 
Big Brother 


view of life 


Jn the. ramped apartment where Richard Huddleston lives, 
Big''Brother Richard Ahern discusses with the boy’s mother 


LINGeme of the projects he thinks will gain Richard’s confidence 
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BIG BROTHER continued 


Eleven-year-old Richard Huddleston’s 
world changed when Richard Ahern 
entered it. Since his father died several 
vears ago, the younger Richard’s history 
has been a succession of moves with his 
mother and two sisters from one Man- 
hattan housing project to another. A 
withdrawn youngster, Richard found 
little security in the family’s latest small 
apartment and turned to his pet para- 
keet and television for increasing diver- 
sion. ‘The boy’s interests became fewer 
and fewer instead of expanding. ‘The 
strong hand of leadership was clearly 
missing. Richard Ahern, a 28-year-old 
bachelor and junior executive for a New 
York paper company, became the boy’s 
Big Brother. Richard had never seen a 
ball game until Ahern took him; had 
never thrilled to the cool, rushing waters 
of a stream, or the sweet smell of a pine 
tree until Ahern introduced him to the 
open spaces. No special training is 
needed to extend such help, rather a 
cheerful disposition, a large amount of 
love, and the willingness to give a few 
hours a week to a bov. 


A busy weekend 





Examining newly caught frog (above), = » The 
F ; ' ; : hold 

and playing catch at Ahern home (right), » wee . 

Richard discovers new avenues of joy "" 





Richard reflects boyish enchantment on spotting first 
deer. The Big Brother has awakened interest in nature 


The boy soon becomes a familiar figure in Ahern house- 
hold where Big Brother's mother provides good eating 


The two friends’ outing leads to a stable, and 
Richard confides he’d like a horse in the city 


THE 
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Richard tries back- 
seat riding. Before 
meeting Ahern, he 
would never have « 
pressed himself this 
way 


Back home with 
parakeet, he watches 
['V, but without 
previous absorption 
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THEY WERE SHANTY DWELLERS 







POOR AND UNWANTED. COGLD SHE TEACH THEM 
COURAGE AND SELF RESPECT ? 


iss Hogan, school teacher, six feet 
M tall and lean as a skidding-horse, 

stopped at the edge of the clear- 
ing above the river to catch breath into 
her old lungs. It was all there: the tar- 
paper shanty, the hounds, the wellsweep, 
the pale people. 

“T hate to do this,” she thought. “! 
really do. But somebody has to, and 
it’s better me. But it that boy didn’t 
remind me so much of my_ brother 
Hugh. 

She had seen the whole fight. The 
three brothers, three woods-colts, washed 
clean and unsmjling, stood by them- 
selves watching near the school gate, 
making no effort to join the pre-class 
roughhouse. Their very isolation at- 
tracted attention. Nellie Hogan, watch- 
ing from her classroom window, had 
seen the Harris boy, the tall leader of 
the racing, tumbling mob, a thorn in 
her side for three years, nod nastily in 
their direction and wink. She had seen 
him crash suddenly into the brothers 
sending the smallest one, the one they 
called Georgie, flying into the steel 
corner of the gate. She watched the 
circle form and the Harris boy’s insult- 
ingly polite apology begging for trouble. 
Still without expression, the two broth- 
ers picked Georgie up and dusted him 
off, then turned to Harris, whose friends 
had come to enjoy the slaughter. 

It was then Miss Hogan caught the 
old word. “Drifter!” 

It wasn’t much of a fight really. It was 
more like the aftereffects of a bolt of 


“The boy called him a drifter,” he said 


BY FRANK P. JAY 


In a matter of less than two 
Charlie Harris had the wind 
punched out of his stomach and a tooth 
punched out of his upper jaw and was 
stretched out flat on the ground with 
Stewart Humphrey’s fingers in his hair 
knocking his skull against the concrete. 

By the time she got outside Stewart 
Humphrey was gone and Charlie Harris, 
white and scared, was blubbering blood- 
ily. 


lightning. 
seconds, 


Miss Hogan began walking the last 
hundred yards up toward the shack. 
The woman on the porch was very 
young, Miss Hogan thought, to have 
three sons school age. “I’m old enough 
to be her grandmother.” 

The two younger boys were behind 
their mother, and the oldest—Miss Ho- 
gan’s student—stood to one side holding 
the homemade chain collar on a yelping 
hound. The boys all looked scared, as 
if they wanted to run, and the mother’s 
face was drawn and set expecting only 
disaster. 

Nellie Hogan nodded to the mother 
and walked straight up to the boy with 
the hound. 

“Why did you run away from school? 
A week’s gone out of the term now and 
you haven’t even got your books.” The 
boy stared at the floor and said nothing. 
His mother spoke, 

“Stewart went to school. He came 
home and said they wouldn’t let him 
in.” 

Miss Hogan turned to her. Close now 
she saw the woman clearly and thought 









suddenly I’m looking at Ma. And these 
boys. brother John, 
that little one with the huge eyes, and 


There’s my 


Hughie, the one the color of saddle 
leather from the sun, and the one be- 
hind his mother is like Allen. Built 


like an otter. Even this shanty with the 
smell of woodsmoke and bacon in the 
gram of the scrubbed wood. And the 
dogs and the salt pork and potatoes and 
the venison hidden in the shed. 

“T’ve The 
Stewart 


been board 
hurt a_ boy 
in a fight and never once came inside 
the school. The boy got a broken tooth. 
The board sent me because we haven't 
got a truant 


sent. school 


sent me_ because 


and I’m Stewart’s 
teacher. Or I’m supposed to be if he’d 


come to class.” 


ofhcer 


The little woman turned to her son. 
Her eyes were bleak and tired. 

“You never told me you been fight- 
ing.” 

“He told me!” 
side the house. It was an ancient heavy 


\ voice came from in- 


voice, cracked with long, solitary hours 
o! silence and soaked with the granite 
thoughts of past labors and old time. 

There were fumbling sounds inside. 
Stewart swiftly tied the hound and 
darted through the door. A moment 
later he reappeared guiding a tall man, 
his grandfather. Nellie 
with unbelief. 


Hogan stared 


“He told me,” the old man repeated, 


“and asked me not to say. The boy 
called him a ‘drifter.’ ”’ 
There it is again, Miss Hogan 
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thought. After all these years. Woods 
drifter. Timber tramp. Shanty boy 
Wouldn't you think people would 


change! Her voice was not gentle. 

“Why didn’t you tell me? 
you got yourself in trouble. Do you 
know your folks have to pay that boy's 
dentist bills?” 


Instead 


At her words, despair like a lead mist 
covered the mother’s face. 

“How much?” 
wanted two hundred 
dollars damages. They knew that any 
demand for cash would drive the woods 
people right out of ihe district. Shanty 


The parents 


dwellers, however isolated, seldom had 
cash and were never welcome. 

“They want ten dollars,” Miss Hogan 
said and gazed steadily at the old man. 
She might just as well have said two 
hundred. His old jaw tightened and the 
tips of the drooping, white mustache 
seemed to lift. Then she was certain 
that she knew him! 

“Do you remember me, John Hum 
phrey?” she asked. 

The old man turned to face her and 
seemed to be trying to force back into 
his empty eyes. A. clock was ticking 
slowly in the house. It was as though 
she had asked him to lift too heavy a 
stone. 

“No,” he said. “No, I don’t know vou 
I’m blind.” 

The mother and the boys were staring 
at her. Miss Hogan guided the old man 
to an ancient rocking chair, the only 
When he was 
seated she said, “I'm Nellie Hogan.” 

At first his face was blank. Then 
recognition came like small flames in 
dry balsam. 


real chair they owned. 


He groped for her hand 
“Yes! I remember. Eleanor. Hughie’s 
little sister. Where is Hughie? He was 
the best riverman I ever saw.” 
The old 


Here was someone 


man’s voice was shaking. 
almost out of his 
own generation; someone who would 
remember him as he had been when he 
was a strong man, the boss of the river 
drives, both left and right banks, with 
two hundred men to help him push the 
logs down the Boreas and the Cedar to 
the main river. He could hear again 
the creaking of the kedge-winches and 
the voice of the river, the thundering 
whitewaters. 

John Humphrey told Miss Hogan of 
his travels. How he had gone into the 
west after all the big timber had been 
cut in the northeast; how he had mar- 
ried there late in life: how two sons 
had been lost river-driving there; how 
his youngest boy had come east, married, 
gone to war and been lost to them in 
Europe; and how, after his own blind- 
ness, the widow had written him to come 
and live with her and his grandsons. 

The old man looked around to be 


sure the mother was not within hearing. 
He lowered his voice so the’ boys 
couldn’t hear. 

“That girl Helen is the best woman 
God ever made. She’s living on a little 
government money, raising these boys, 
and taking care of me. And I come to 
her poor as a church mouse. This house 
isn’t much, but it’s dry and it’s all we 
could find to rent. The boys help a lot. 
That little Stewart there kept us in meat 
for a year now, here and there.” 

They talked of Hugh, her brother, 
and finally, inevitably, of that late April 
morning when the high jam formed off 
the ledge in the head of Bad Luck eddy. 

The jam was piling mountain high 

None 
of the men would work a jam at Bad 
Luck eddy. 
had been crushed and drowned; the 
vear before that on its banks the food 


and Humphrey was in trouble. 


The year before a boatman 


had gone-bad and the left bank crew 
were made sick. Superstition grew fast 
and a bad jam now was going to be 
hard to break. Humphrey called fon 
men and got long slow stares. He offered 
bonuses. He cursed them. He begged 
He called them pigs with pape 
French and English. Then 
Hughie came in from the cook shed; 


them 
hearts in 


tough, litthe Hughie, always game. 

So it was the boss and the boy who, 
under the eyes of thirty fearful crew 
men and with the little golden sister 
and her rag doll 


bank, took the river baddo down the 


watching from. the 


rapids into the eddy where the foam- 
flecks swung in lazy circles below the 
towering jam of eleven-foot logs. 

boat, 
hooked his pikepole into the jam logs 


Humphrey, foreward in the 


and Hughie, almost seventeen years old, 
tough and lean as a_ peavy handle, 
swung up onto the jam face. Working 
to the base of the jam he picked off 
four logs and in the roar of the rivet 
neither man could hear the little girl's 
screams on the bank as she tried to tell 
them what she saw. 


Racing 


foaming crest of 


down on them was the 
a tripped-dam flood 
and a high-water river seething with 
logs. It was then that Hughie pulled 
the key-log and Bad Luck eddy lived up 
to its name. 

Over the tumbling roar Hughie 
scrambled for his life, running on fall- 
boat. And 
Humphrey, who could 


ing logs for the John 
have cast off 
and saved himself, stayed like a rock in 
the river, his anchor pike gripped in 
his right hand, his free arm out to 
Hughie, until the logs smashed down 
and the tough baddo was crushed like a 
bark canoe beneath their weight. In 
that terrible moment the boss’s left arm 
wrapped around the boy and they went 
under together. 


The men in the bank crew never 
forgot what happened next. Humphrey 
never let them forget. Because when 
bobbed to the. sur- 
face among the logs thirty yards down 
stream, it was only a little girl who 
loved her brother who had gone to save 
them. She seized up a crewman’s pike- 
pole and raced over the rocks on the 
bank to where the second ledge’s jagged 
finger stuck into the middle of the 
stream. She plunged waist-deep into 
the current and, as the men were swept 
by the last big slick straight into the 
jaws of the rapids below, she swung the 
pike. 


the two men 


For a desperate second their bodies 
slid along the ash handle and the pike 
groped for a hold. It found its hold. 
In Humphrey’s shoulder. It sank like 
a gaft-hook and the little girl braced her 
heels and leaned back holding them 
both like a terrier until the crew, r¢ 
covered from their fear and shamed 
forever by a baby’s courage, plunged to 
their aid. 


The blind man’s hand reached out 
for Nellie Hogan’s. 

“Hugh lived through the first war,’ 
she said. “He was in the Pine Tree 
Division. He came home here and 
worked on the river and in the mill at 
Corinth until he died there. The river 
men still stop by to see me on their way 
back from the drive. Only last spring 
one of them stopped and paid me thre¢ 
dollars he’d owed to Hughie. I can’t 
remember his name. He was an Indian, 
I think. He spoke of you.” 

The sun had set, but only behind 
the ridge. It was still morning in their 
hearts. It was then that Jack Humphrey 
remembering the present, had a moment 
of inspiration. He called up his grand 
son. When the boy stood beside him, 
the old man passed his ancient talon 
over the boy’s head and face reflectively 
a moment before he spoke. 

“Stewart, you heard Miss 
story. What do you think?” 

“IT think you were both very brave, 


Hogan’s 


sir,” the boy said quietly. 

“Do you think you can be as brave. 
Stewart?” 

The boy was confused at the question 
and said nothing but stared at the floon 
But Nellie Hogan 
picked up the idea. 

“What your grandfather means_ is 
that everyone, even little boys and girls 
have to do what they must, even when 
doing it is hard or frightening. 


understood and 


Even 
when bigger and stronger men won't do 
it. Do you understand?” 

Stewart nodded with his head down. 
Nellie Hogan suspected that he was 
crying. But suddenly he raised his head. 
He spoke directly to her and his voice 
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was hard as a double-bitted ax blade. 

“You want me to go to school. Sure. 
But it isn’t the same. They laugh at us 
there. They make me fight. Then when 
they get hurt, it’s my fault. You saved 
Grampa and your brother out of the 
river. But I can’t even save myself 
out of that crowd. They got no call to 
be mean to us just because we live 
in the woods. Just because we : 

The old man grabbed the boy by the 
arm above the elbow. His voice was 
stern. 

“That's why it’s harder for you. No- 
body said you were afraid to fight; that’s 
why Miss Hogan is here. The tough 
thing is for you to go to school and 
not fight. Go to school and be a man. 
Remember, you’re not there to beat the 
rest of them. You're there to grow up 
yourself and learn to be of use. What 
good’s a man if he can’t be of use?” 

“Stewart,” Miss Hogan “You 
this. It doesn’t make one 
single bit of difference where people 
live. Some of them grow up slowly and 
easily. 


said, 
remember 


\nd some of us, like you and me 

brother Hughie, we have to 
grow up all in one jolt, fast and hard. 
You see, we were drifters too, Stewart. 
But maybe we're the lucky ones. Maybe 
we're better off for it.” 

She couldn’t see the boy’s face, but 
she didn’t think he was convinced. 

“I brought your books to you. And 
a list of your first week’s work. You 
catch up and be there Monday, you 
hear? No fighting. We'll 


and my 


No excuses. 
see how it goes.” 

On her way home Nellie Hogan 
stopped to see Myron Banziger, school 
board chairman, to tell him that she'd 
seen the fight. 

“You were a pupil of mine, Myron. 
You know I mean what I say. If those 
Harris people insist on damages I'll 
appear in court against them. You tell 
them it was their son’s fault and they’re 
lucky even to get the dentist paid. I 
called Doc Bryant and he said his bill 
would be twenty-five.” She opened her 
purse. “Here it is. You pay Doc and 
tell Harris to thank his lucky. stars.” 
She started for the 
again. 


door but turned 
“And Myron, if you ever tell 
him, or any of the Humphreys that J 
paid for this, Vl you. Stewart 
Humphrey is going to come to you and 
pay you a dollar a week for ten weeks. 
Take it and say nothing. We're going 
to offer some kind of ten-dollar prize 
next June at graduation time.” 


skin 


There was a stony silence in the 
schoolyard on Monday morning when 
the Humphrey boys came through it in 
single file to fulfill Stewart's promise. 

If she had slept badly the night be- 


fore, worrying, she needn’t have. There 
was no trouble at all. And it 
as if Stewart was ignored. He was 
treated with a real, if respect. 

Martin was the first of the boys to be 


wasn't 
silent, 


accepted, because in school athletics he 
could run and jump like a buck in the 
velvet. He not only became popular 
but became indispensable. 

Georgie, the youngest of them, was 
next but in a very different way. When 
Georgie read in anybody 
knew them both might think he was 
listening to John Humphrey. There 
was a lilt and a roll in Georgie’s voice 
that bespoke a lifetime of good stories 
listened to, of 


class, who 


evenings when 
Grampa told of old times in the woods 
and on the river, of good men known 
and big broken. 
He loved stories. 


long 


jams Georgie had 
He had 
read the Bible twice at the age of nine; 
he knew and loved the good stories of 
the seafarers, of the 


listened well. 


minstrels, of the 
crusaders, of the horizon seekers. His 
mother, having little else to give, gave 
him the best stories in the world. 

And because he had learned to listen 
well, wrote for his 


Georgie teacher, 


aaa eee 


e@ We learn from experience. A 
man never wakes his second baby 
just to see it smile.—Irish Digest 
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Miss Matthews, 
composition 


assignment, a 
“The bravest 
person I’ve ever known was a little girl 


upon 
beginning: 


Then, without mention- 
told the 
Nellie Hogan as he’d heard it in the 


I never met.” 


ing her name, he story of 
dusk one night, and the class, listening, 
fell silent in wonder and awe. 

But however well his brothers got 
along, Stewart remained apart, unsmil- 
He paid Mr. 


punctually out of his small 


ing and unspoken for. 
Banzige 
carnings as early morning fire-starter in 


the mill of the handle factory. An odd 
thing happened — though. Although 
Stewart never became more talkative, 
Charlie Harris became quieter. Miss 


Hogan became more aware of his eyes 
than his mouth for the first time since 
she knew him. 

Then, one March, the 
fire siren sounded just at dawn and, on 
her way to school, Miss Hogan learned, 


morning in 


with a sense of panic for Stewart, that 
an ancient boiler had burst at last in 
the mill and a small fire had caused 
some damage before being put out. 
At school that day Stewart was absent, 
having been slightly burned on_ the 
hands and arms after throwing the fire 
alarm. He had kept the fire from reach- 
ing the records in the office and the 
Management was 


almost hysterically 


eratelul, than slightly at 


fault 


being more 


with their over-age equipment. 
They had sent Stewart to the hospital 
at Moore’s Falls for a thorough check. 
Charlie Harris was absent too. 

Charlie came late the next day and 
the next. Miss 


after class. 


Hogan called him up 


Miss 
and I guess I’m 


“lll be on time from now. on, 
Hogan. I got a job, see, 
not much good at getting up so early. 
I’m startin’ the fires down at the mill 
for Stewie while he’s sick. An’ then I 
run his homework out to him in the 
alternoons. See, | an’ him are 
An’ you Miss Hogan? 
Stewie’s grandfather says he thinks I'd 


buddies. 
know what, 
make a good riverman. 
is Jack Humphrey. 
I and summer in at 
Camp Three spuddin’ spruce. My father 
says Jack Humphrey was the best there 
was on the river.” 


His grandfather 
He’s going to get 


Stewie jobs this 


The snow went out of the mountains 
at last, and the ice in the lake grew 
spongy until one day with a crack and a 
roar it too went out and in its place once 
again, like the face of a friend come 
back, the blue water lay reflecting the 
mountains and the open sky of spring- 
time. The lake trout began to hit. 

At the June graduation exercises, no 
one in the auditorium applauded more 
honestly than the 
Charlie Harris, 


their 


when 
who was like one olf 
back to his 


Humphreys 
boys now, stumbled 
seat alter receiving trom the Chairman 
of the School Board the new ten-dollat 
award for “Character and Leadership.” 

The following afternoon Miss Hogan, 
this time on a pleasanter mission, drove 
out again to visit John Humphrey and 
his daughter-in-law. She went to tell 
them that Bob Westphal at the handle 
factory (he had friend of 
Hugh’s) wanted a bookkeeper and had 


been a 


a vacant house available on the river 
next to the mill if Helen would take 
the job. “It would be better for Mr. 
Humphrey,” he said, “and the boys 
would be close to school.” The job 


wouldn’t pay much but the house was 
nice and they'd live rent free. 

Phen just before dusk the boys came 
home, all since Charlie 
Harris had practically become another 
When they 


dumped their packbasket on the grass 


four of them, 


member of the household. 
in front of the steps, there was a cas- 
cade of wet ferns and tat, black-backed 
brook trout taken that afternoon from 
the icy waters below the second falls of 
the Rock Pond outlet. Jack Humphrey 
hadn’t been there in over fifty years, but 
he’d described the trail to the boys right 
down to the last split rock and stand 
of hemlock. All in all, it had been a 
good day and things in general were 
looking up. 
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On his way to a mountain mission 


Father Ruffolo, 
human dynamo 


Father Ruffolo is a small, dynamic man who takes every- 
thing with seeming calm, a quizzical smile, and a twinkle 
in his eyes. He is Italian but has devoted his life to 
working in Puerto Rico. 

Father Ruffolo’s parish consists of the town and the 
surrounding mountain area where 17,000 people live in 
rural shacks along the ridges and in the valleys. 

On the first day that he was accompanied by our 
photographer, they started out at 6:30 a.m. and scram- 
bled and slid over mountain trails for six hours. Arrived 
in the mountain district of Vista Alegre, he visited the 
sick, heard confessions, and then said Mass. 

Asked how long he can stand such a pace, Father 
Ruffolo says: “This life is killing. I'm already 47 years 
old. But I love these people. It hurts me to see them 
without religion, without spiritual care of any kind.” 


















People of the mountain villages are so happy to see thei 


Few men could stand the erue 








ABOVE: 
quence. 





Photos by 
Marilyn 
Silverstone 


see their priest they come out to meet him. He manages to visit each station once in four or five weeks 


grueling pace Father Ruffolo sets for himself on his round of duties 


ABOVE: Attentive congregation listens to Fr. Ruffolo’s elo- 
quence. Emphasis is on instruction in duties of good Christian 


pert: After Mass there is singing practice for the procession. 
fr. Ruffolo passes candy to children as a little encouragement 


At the local school, Fr. Ruffolo tries to per- 
suade the children to come to catechism classes 
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Father Ruffolo teaching catechism. He is at his best instructing the children of his parish and the mountain districts 





Fr. Ruffolo signs check for a man 
borrowing money from parish credit 
union which the priest founded 


Baptism of child. Often children 
are older before he can persuade 
parents to have them _ baptized 





A simple wedding ceremony at 


Father looks anxiously to see if chil- 
dren are coming to catechism. They did 


FATHER RUFFOLO continued 


Just travel would be task enough for 
Fr. Ruffolo, but besides this he has all 


the labors of administering his parish 


as well as many outlying missions. 

On returning from a trip, after barely 
time for a bath, there is a man to bor- 
row money from the credit union 
(started by Father Ruffolo), a baptism, 
a visit to town to exhort a young man 
to be reconciled to his wife and to stop 
letting prostitutes use his road house, 
catechism, confessions, rosary, the sta- 
tions of the Cross, a meeting of the 
Legion of Mary. 

On Sunday, after hearing confessions 
from 5 a.m., Fr. Rufftolo celebrates 
three Masses. At 1:30 he leaves for 
Vista Alegre and having finished his 
ministrations there, he goes to another 
mission. 

One of Fr. Ruffolo’s most unusual 
accomplishments was the founding of 
the Cafeteria La Fé, a sort of coffee 
house and general store, to offset the 
evil influence of the cafés. 
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Fr. Ruffolo has the eloquence of the Latin. He minces no words 
in warning of the dangers of evil. He accomplishes great good 


Edith 
ter T 


At his cafeteria La Fé, Father Ruffolo has 
won a rather timid friend with a little candy 
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Edith Stein, Jewish convert, 


ter Teresa Benedicta of 


THIS IS 


became Sis- 
the Carmelites 


Edith Stein, convert, nun, philosopher, 


and mystic, was put to death in a Nazi concen- 


tration camp because she was Jewish 


August 2, 1942. It was five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the small Dutch town 
of Echt was very silent, except for an 
occasional jeep rattling along the pave- 
ment or the sound of jack boots echo- 
ing in its narrow. streets. For the 
country was in the grip of the Nazi oc- 
cupation and the Dutch people kept even 
more quiet than usual. Suddenly some- 
thing quite extraordinary happened. 
The enclosure door of the Carmelite con- 
vent in Bovenste Straat opened and out 
came two Sisters, one in the habit of a 
professed nun, the other, a little older, 
dressed as an out Sister. Both carried 
small suitcases; they looked very serious, 
almost on the verge of tears. A woman 
quickly crossed the road and embraced 
the younger of the two, tears streaming 
down her face. Two SS men patrolling 
on the other side shouted something 
in German, and the woman quickly 
pressed the hands of both Sisters and 
disappeared into the convent. Then the 


nuns went round the corner where a 
black van was waiting for them. When 
they had got in, the two SS men joined 
them and the car drove off. 

Thus ended the Carmelite life of 
Sister Benedicta of the Cross, who as 
Edith Stein had once been one of the 
most famous women of Germany. She 
was the youngest daughter of a devout 
Jewish family of Breslau in Silesia, 
brought up in the strict tradition of her 
religion. She had lost her father when 
she was only two, and her very energetic 
and pious mother took over his firm— 
he had been a timber merchant—and 
became a most successful businesswoman. 
Edith loved her dearly and her 
mother’s favorite child; yet, strangely 
enough, she developed in a way con- 
trary to her mother’s most cherished 
ideas. When she was only about thir- 
teen, Edith completely lost her Jewish 
faith and became, herself 
fessed, an atheist. 


was 


as she con- 


Though Edith had lost the faith by 
which her mother lived, old Mrs. Stein 
remained her moral ideal which she 
tried to follow as closely as possible, de- 
voting herself 
work. But 


almost exclusively to 
unlike her mother, 
her talents were anything but practical, 
and when had finished her school 


days she decided to study the most un- 


again, 
she 


practical of subjects, philosophy. A new 
school of thought, the so-called phenom- 
enology, had made its appearance in the 
famous university of Goettingen; its 
founder, Edmund Husserl, had gathered 
a select circle of disciples, and Edith 
felt at once attracted to it. For Husserl 
had_ broken from the traditional 
German philosophy of idealism, which 
was concerned with concepts of things 
rather than with the things themselves, 
and taught his pupils to look at things 
as they appear to us, at the ‘“phe- 
nomena” we meet in everyday life, and 
Edith threw 
herself with great zest into this pursuit 
and soon became one of Husserl’s favor- 
ite students. She did brilliantly in he 
examinations she had 
taken her doctorate she became Husserl’s 
assistant with a 
career opening 


away 


investigate their meaning. 


and as soon as 
magnificent academic 
before her. 

Then strange things began to happen. 
Edith still called herself an atheist, and 
her philosophical studies had not done 
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In a world torn by racial and national hatreds, Edith Stein represented Christian charity, 


much to change her convictions. But 
she had come into contact with one or 
two Catholic professors and registered 
surprise at the fact that one could be 
very learned and intelligent and yet be 
lieve in all the teachings of the Christian 
Church. In 1917, 
first World 


markable experience. Dr. 


toward the end of the 
War, she had a very re- 
Reinach, a 
promising young scholar who was living 
in an ideally happy marriage, was killed 
in battle. Edith was told by Husserl 
to go to his funeral and afterward to 
stay in the house of his widow to help 
her sort out his papers. 

Edith 
her high moral 


hated this prospect, For all 


ideals, she felt herself 
quite unable to cope with such distress 
as that of Mrs. Reinach, whom she pic 
disconsolate widow whose 
Edith 
But things turned out very 
what she had 
Reinach and his wife had been 
Jews, like Edith, but had recently been 


baptized, strangely 


tured as a 


erief she, would have to endure 
for weeks. 
differently 


pated. 


from antici 


enough as Protes 


they had the odd idea 
that though they wanted to be Christians 
they were not yet ripe for the Catholic 
Church but would become Catholics 
Mrs. Reinach actually did. 
Nevertheless, they had complete faith in 
Christ, and this faith helped Mrs. Rein 
ach to bear her loss with 


tants, because 


later, as 


such super- 
natural fortitude that, far from needing 
to be comforted by others, she became 


a source of strength to all who came 


into contact with her 


Edith was completely overcome. How 


Edith Stein’s devoutly 
Orthodox Jewish mother 
grieved at her conversion 





was it possible that religion could have 
such an extraordinary effect? She be- 
gan to think more and more deeply 
faith in Christ which had 
worked such a marvel in the case of 
Mrs. Reinach; but she could not yet 
see her own way quite clearly. 

After 


came the 


about this 


years of uncertainty 
event that ended all her 
doubts. She was on holiday at the farm 


several 


of friends, and one night before going 
to bed she picked up a volume from 
their bookshelves to take to her room 
with her. It was the autobiography of 
the great St. Teresa, the foundress of 
the Discalced Carmelites. 
to read, and 


Edith began 
soon she became so ab- 
sorbed in it that she could not stop. In 
fact, she never went to sleep that night, 
but at dawn she laid down the book, 
saying to herself: “This is the truth.” 
The very same morning she bought two 
books: a catechism and a missal. She 
several and, 
when she had made herself thoroughly 
familiar with 


studied them for weeks, 
them, she went to the 
parish priest of the village where she 
was staying and asked to be baptized 
into the Church. And so, on New Year's 
Day, 1922, after atheist for 
almost twenty years, Edith Stein became 
a Catholic. 


being an 


But her struggles did not end there. 
The worst was still to come: to break 
the news to her pious Jewish mother. 
It is generally hard enough for a Protes- 
tant to Catholic, but if a 
member of a_ believing 


become a 
Jewish family 
is baptized this is regarded as a betrayal 
not only of the religion of his fathers, 
but of the race, of the very people of 
Israel to whom he belongs by birth and 
upbringing. No one was more acutely 
aware than Edith herself of the intense 
suffering which the “defection” of her 
Mrs. 
therefore determined not to 
y letter 
but to travel to Breslau and brave the 


favorite daughter would cost old 
Stein. She 
tell her mother of her step by 
painful scene which she knew was bound 
to follow her announcement. 

Edith 


As soon 


Forthright as she always was, 
did not beat about the bush. 
as she had a moment alone with her 
mother she knelt before her and said 
simply: “Mother, I am a Catholic.” She 
was fully prepared to face the storm 
that would break, the reproaches, the 
angry words, perhaps even the curses 
so often mentioned in the Old ‘Testa 
ment. Instead, something quite different 
happened: the strong old woman, who 
seven children in 
the fear of the Lord, had run a success 


ful business, and had never allowed her- 


had brought up her 


self to be overcome by emotion, silently 
bowed her head and wept. 
the one reaction 


This was 
Edith had never ex- 
pected; it was far more painful than 
the most violent outbreak. So all she 
could do was to mingle her own tears 
with her mother’s and to feel in her 
inmost heart what Christ meant when 
He said that a man must leave father 
and mother to follow Him. 

To share her mother’s sorrow was not 
the only ‘sacrifice Edith had to make 
on becoming a Catholic. Up to now 
she had taught a completely God-less 
philosophy; she could not in conscience 
continue her university career. 
quietly stepped down 


So she 
from her lec 
turer’s rostrum and became a_ simple 
mistress at a with no 
other ambition than to lead an authen- 
tic Christian life. 

\s time went on, she began to take 
a more active part in Catholic life and 
soon came to be in demand as a lec- 
turer on educational and women’s ques- 
tions. In her student days, Edith had 
been an ardent feminist, but under the 
influence of the Church’s teaching she 
eradually modified her 


convent school 


views. In all 
her essays and conferences she takes the 
Mother of God as the ideal of Christian 
womanhood and presents her as a model 
not only for the married woman and the 
nun, but also for the woman in a pro- 
fessional career and the girl with a job 
in an oflice or factory. The center of 
all her teaching on the subject is the 
plea for a more interior, a more deeply 
Christian life in whatever position a 
woman may find herself. Her talks be- 
gan to attract a good deal of attention, 
and so she finally exchanged her modest 
teaching post for a lectureship at a 
Catholic teacher's training college. This 
was in 1932, when the menace of Na- 
tional Socialism was already hanging 
over Germany. 

In January, 1933, the blow fell: Hitler 
became Chancellor and soon introduced 
anumber of anti-Jewish laws which 
made it impossible for persons of Jewish 
extraction to do any but the most menial 
work in Germany. Edith knew that her 
days at the numbered 
and considered what she was going to 
do. There was a possibility for her of 
securing a_ teaching South 
America, but this prospect held no at- 
traction for her. Ever since she had 
been converted by reading the life of 
St. Teresa, she had 


College were 


post in 


wanted to be a 
Carmelite. She had discussed this sev- 
eral times with her confessor, but he 
had always turned down the idea, both 
on account of her mother, who would 


at Bt sass 
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She was truly a woman who was blessed by the Cross 


become even more embittered by such a 
step, and because she was doing such 
valuable work for the Church as a lec- 


turer and writer. But now her career 
was finished, and her mother, surely, 
would rather have her be a nun in 
Germany than a_ teacher in South 


America. 

In May, 1933, she therefore applied 
to the Carmelite convent at Cologne to 
be accepted as a_ postulant. Despite 
her age (she was forty-two at the time) 
and the fact that the presence of a 
“non-Aryan” might damage the reputa- 
tion of the convent with the Nazi 
authorities, Edith was accepted. But her 
hope that her mother might now be 
more easily reconciled to her becoming 
a nun proved to be an illusion: old 
Mrs. Stein broke down completely when 
Edith told her of her decision and 
even refused to answer her letters dur- 
ing her first months in the convent. 

On April 15, 1934, Edith Stein  re- 
ceived the Carmelite habit and with it 
the name of Teresa Benedicta of the 
Cross. The small convent chapel was 
crowded. with a very unusual congrega- 
tion of university professors and authors 
who had come to see one of their num- 
ber offer herself to Christ as a sacrifice 
for her people. For thus she regarded 
her Carmelite vocation, and it was her 
greatest grief that her own family saw 
in it only an even more complete break 
with this people. 

Nevertheless, her mother became suf- 
ficiently reconciled to her to write to her 
again and even to go to a newly founded 
Carmelite convent in her own city of 


Breslau to find out a litthe about how 
Carmelites live. In September, 1935, 
old Mrs. Stein died, before the worst 


anti-Jewish excesses of the Nazis, and 
soon afterward Edith had the happiness 
to see her elder sister Rosa received into 
the Church, the only other member of 
her family to become a Catholic. The 
next years were troubled with the ever- 
increasing persecutions of the Jews; 
many of Sister Benedicta’s relatives and 
friends emigrated or were arrested, 
others came to the parlor to be com- 
forted in their distress. 

Despite these deeply disturbing events, 
Sister Benedicta, who possessed extraor- 
dinary powers of concentration, con- 
tinued to work quietly on her greatest 





HILDA GRAEF has written for many Catho- 
lic magazines. A convert to the Church, 
Miss Graef has published several books, in- 
cluding The Case for Therese Neumann and 
The Scholar and the Cross, a biography of 
Edith Stein. 


book, Finite and Eternal Being. This 
is a brilliant attempt at a synthesis of 
the traditional Catholic philosophy of 
St. Thomas and modern thought. 

She had finished it when, in Novem- 
ber, 1938, pogroms broke out all over 
Germany, 
Jewish 


synagogues burned, 
shops individual 
Jews murdered. It was safe neither for 
Sister Benedicta herself nor for her con- 
vent to keep her in Germany, and so 
in the last night of the year she was 
secretly taken across the frontier into a 
convent in Holland, where she was 
later joined by her sister. On Passion 
Sunday, 1939, she made a formal offer- 
ing of herself “as a sacrifice of expiation 
for true peace, that the reign of Anti- 
christ may perish, if possible without a 
new World War, and a new order may 
be established. I should like to do this 
even today because it is the twelfth 
hour.” 


were 


looted, and 


Her offering was accepted—but the 
new World War could not be 
by it. 


averted 
When the Nazis overran Holland, 
Edith Stein knew that she was no longer 
safe even there. her superiors 
began negotiations with a Carmel in 
Switzerland to receive her, but, owing 
to war conditions, everything took much 
time. On the other hand, Sister Bene- 
dicta flatly refused either to go into 
hiding in Holland, as so many of her 
race did in those days, or to escape in 
disguise. She had, in those circumstances 
perhaps, an exaggerated regard for truth 
and did not 


Soon 


Want to use any means 
involving deceit even to save her life. 
In these anxious days, when she realized 
that she might soon have to share the 
tragic fate of millions of her race, she 
wrote her last book, appropriately 
named Science of the Cross, an expost- 
tion of the teaching of the great Father 
of her Order and Doctor of the Church, 
St: John of the Cross. As in her other 
work, she tried to reconcile St. Thomas’ 
teaching with her own philosophy, so 
she here does the same for the mystical 
theology of the Carmelite; the 
original presenta- 
considered in the 
philosophy of the 
human person, as well as a touching 
document of her own attitude to sufter- 
ing and the Cross. 

While she was still putting the finish- 
ing touches to the book, her fate was 
decided. The Dutch bishops had issued 
a very outspoken pastoral letter con- 
demning the anti-Semitic excesses of 
the Nazis, and as a reprisal the German 
authorities rounded up all Catholic 
priests and religious of Jewish extrac- 


ereat 
outcome is a highly 
tion of his teaching 
light of the modern 





Edith 


fore becoming a Carmelite 


Stein shortly  be- 


at a convent in Cologne 


tion and put them in concentration 
camps. 
Thus it 


August Sister 


that second of 
Benedicta had to 
her convent and was taken to a Dutch 
camp. There, on the testimony of a 
fellow prisoner, who had the good for- 
tune to be released, she 
to tend the 
mothers, 


was that on 


leave 


herself 
their 
fear, 


busied 
whom 
with 


children 
beside themselves 
were neglecting. 
But she was not 
to these works of 


attend 
for long. On 


allowed to 
mercy 


August 7 she was already on her way 
to Auschwitz, for on that day she was 
recognized standing in a train by one 


of her former pupils to whom she called 
out: “Give my love to the Sisters of 
St. Magdalena, I am traveling eastward.” 
Some days later, a friend of hers re- 
ceived a pencil note: “Greetings from 
my journey to Poland. Sister Benedicta.” 

No more heard of Edith 
after oficial investigations 


was 
that. But 
have brought to light documentary evi- 
dence that she was gassed at 


Stein 


\uschwitz, 
together with her sister Rosa, on August 
9, 1942. 

The beauty and integrity of her life 
and character which gained Edith Stein 
many hearts while she was alive radiated 
even more strongly after her death. Her 
thought is not easy to follow, yet her 
books are translated into 
several languages and the Carmelites are 
hoping to introduce her cause in Rome. 
In a world torn by 


now being 


racial hatred, war, 
and lies, she represented a Christian 
charity and love for truth that knows 
how to accept sufferings. She truly be- 
came what her Bene- 
dicta’ a Cruce expressed: a woman 
blessed by the Cross. 


Carmelite name 
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*hings have been popping in TV re 

cently and all have been good. 

The loudest noise was made by news 
of Bing Crosby's five-year, exclusive deal 
with ABC, one of the biggest eyebrow 
raisers since the CBS-NBC talent raids 
of ten years ago and a stunning surprise 
that caught everyone off guard—every 
one but Der Bingle and a few ABC 
negotiators, that Is 

In fact, it was finalized virtually unde 
the nose of CBS vice president Hubbell 
Robinson who'd been talking to the vet 
eran crooner about renewing his present 
contract a short time before and had 
practically given it up as a lost cause 
Bing had politely and charmingly 
turned down Robinson’s “million dollat 
offer” and repeated his attitude toward 
the future, that he’d like to retire, fish 
etc. 

Whether or not this was part of a 
clever plan to lull Robinson et al. at 
Columbia into a_ nice, soft state of 
complacency is something I don’t pro 
fess to know. nor can I say with cer 
tainty that they were lulled, becauss 
nobody's talking. 

In the light of what has happened 
however, it appears the Ol’ Groaner 
pulled a neat, highly effective “fast one,” 
all legitimate, of course, and that CBS 
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Bing Crosby has parted from CBS and signed a five-year deal with ABC. Lawrence Welk (left) 
has an unusual contract arrangement with Sam Lutz, his personal manager for 12 years. 


lost out because it forgot several im- 
portant things about the man it should 


know well after all these vears. 


The Artful Dodger 


For one thing, Bing is an even greater 
business man than an entertainer, which 
is saying a good deal, since he’s one of 
the all-time ereats ol the show world. 
Also, like Notre Dame’s beloved football 
coach, Knute Rockne, he’s a master of 
diversion, and when he groans pessimisti 
cally about the future or registers sleepy 
disinterest, look out. Even more. sig 
nificant is the fact that Bing bolted CBS 
for ABC. once thirteen 


vears ago, or has everyone 


before, about 
forgotten 
that Tuesday was once widely heralded 
as “Bine’s Day” on that network? 

Bing has been doing a wonderful imi- 
tation of a clam since the pact was an- 
nounced—this is another of the many 
talents he when 
and ABC 


sometimes, even vague in its Communi- 


exercises necessary 


has been guarded, brief and, 


ques. 

It’s known that Bing’s contract is for 
five years, that it’s exclusive, includes 
both radio and TV, although the radio 
phase hasn’t even been discussed as yet, 
and takes effect in early October, right 
after his CBS long-termer runs out. 


Beyond that, ABC will only say “an 
undisclosed sum” is involved, but since 
Bing nixed CBS’s cool million, it’s safe 
to assume his deal with American is 
in the multi-million class (reliable in- 
$2,100,000), 
references to 


dustry insiders put it at 


and the web's several 
Crosby as a “partner” make the assump- 
tion seem ever safer. 

\s a performer, Bing is committed to 
star in no less than two ninety-minute 
IV spectaculars a year, according to 
Thomas W. Moore, ABC vice president 
in charge of programing, and the first 
pair already have been bought by Olds- 
mobile They will cost about $250,000 
each, exclusive of time. 

In addition, Bing will “work with” 
the network in the development and 
production of a minimum of two new 
series a year in which he may or may not 
Moore also made it clear his 
Bing’s 
bring 
“fresh, new ideas to the TV screen” and 
if “know-how” can do it, ABC has its 
money back already. 


appear. 
network is relying heavily on 


“entertainment know-how’ to 


And Gleason, Too 

While CBS’s gloom over Der Bingle’s 
departure was heavy enough, it would 
have been heavier except for word that 
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Dick Clark, new teen-age sensation, apparently isn’t busy enough with his daily, top-rated ““Am- 
erican Bandstand” series. He’s also hard at work on his first book, a compilation of teen-age slang 


Howard St. John and Lonny Chapman as father and detective son in “The Investigator” 


Jackie Gleason will return to TV this 
fall, which is more good news. 

Jackie will begin a new, half-hour, 
comedy-variety series Friday, Oct. 3, at 
8:30 p.m., NYT, just ahead of Phil 
Silvers’ weekly award-winner, and do 
several super-spectaculars as well. 

Although fairly bubbling with en- 
thusiasm over his return, the “‘a-w-a-a-y 
we go!”” guy admits he wanted “to wait 
another year” but “the offer was too at- 
tractive to resist.”” He also disclosed that 
each show will cost $50,000 for talent 
and production and “it'll be ‘live.’ ”’ 
One feature will be the slimmer, trim- 
mer star, who'll be 
slinmmer and trimmer by eighty pounds 
or more. Another will be a nearly all- 
new format, but “The Playboy,” “The 
Bartender,” and other familiar characters 
of the will be written 
script from time to time. 


silhouette of its 


past into the 


Welk Shakes Hands Again 
Popular Bandsman Lawrence Welk 
and Sam Lutz, his personal manager, 
shook hands the other day to signalize 
the start of their twelfth year together. 
Naturally, they shake hands often 
during the year, but this particular 
“shake,” an annual custom, is in lieu 


and 
they've never been bound by anything 


of standard contract ceremonies, 
else. 

[his is rare in show business or any- 
where else and speaks volumes for the 
character of those concerned. 

Will Rogers was the first big star I 
ever knew whose professional relations 
(whether all or 
handshake 
impressed when I heard about it even 
though I didn’t fully understand. 

Fortunately, I had a chance to men- 
this to Mr. Rogers a_ short 
later, and his explanation had a marked 
then and I’m (and 
hope) it will always remain a part of 
my philosophy. 


know not) were 
and | 


not, I 


on a basis, was very 


tion time 


effect on me sure 


He was basically opposed to most con- 
tracts, he said, especially those that are 
tiresomely long, endlessly involved, and 
in fine print, because it’s only necessary 
that “I know where and when I work 
and how much I get paid.” 

This, he added, can easily be sealed 
with a handshake, which symbolizes a 
man’s word of And if a man’s 
paper in the 


going to make it any better. 


honor. 
good, all the 


word is g 
world isn’t 
If it isn’t good, all the paper in the 
world won't make it so. 

I’m not quote the 


able to great 


Jackie Gleason (opposite page) returns to CBS 
this) fall with a half-hour, 
series with a new format 


comedy-variety 


Bob Crosby (far left) paid a reported $30,000 
for contract release from CBS to sub for the 
summer for Perry Como on NBC 


John Raitt and Dorothy Kirsten (left), two of 
many top stars taking over for Dinah Shore 





ill the way, but that’s 
what he told 
admit 


humorist verbatim 
the sum and substance of 
think 


substance aplenty therein. 


me and | you'll there’s 


In Brief 


The 
termine the 
use throughout the country 
counts heads in 1960. Originally, the 
Bureau intended to tabulate T\ 
only but the National 
Broadcasters protested 


Census Bureau will try to de- 


number of radio sets in 


when it 


sets 
\ssociation of 

There'll be 
many changes when The Voice of Fire- 
stone returns to ABC-TV next season, 
with a pop and a wide range of semi-clas- 
sical numbers being sandwiched in _ be- 
tween the stuff and bandsmen, 
like Duke Ellington and Stan Kenton 
appearing as guests. ... Your Hit Parade 
got a last minute reprieve, will move 
from NBC-TV to CBS-TV in October 
rather than out altogether. Pro- 
ducers of CBS-TV’s The Millionaire are 
seeking a cross-eyed cat to star in an 


heavie1 


feline 
named “Ralph” that inherits a million 
dollars. Congrats to Don McNeill, 


upcoming sequence about a 


whose Breakfast Club recently marked 
its twenty-fifth anniversary on ABC 
radio. 
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Lebanon is a great trading center, a place 
where East meets West culturally and 
economically. Its stability has been 


threatened by a strange revolution 


Black Star 


Foreign Minister Malik 


N THE SAME morning that diplo- 

mats and newspapermen through- 
out the world fretted over Lebanon's 
internal crisis, a tank gunner and a man 
with a water hose were stationed near 
each other at the bright, new statue of 
Riyad al-Sulh in the center of Beirut. 
It was an inadvertent gesture, but none- 
theless typical of Lebanon, that symbols 
of civil war and of peaceful business- 
as-usual should stand side by side and 
ignore each other. 

The helmeted gunner aimed the 
tank’s firepower in the direction of the 
Basta quarter, rebel stronghold in the 
revolt against the pro-Western govern- 
ment of President Camille Chamoun. 
Oblivious of this unaccustomed show of 
might in the capital city, the man with 
the hose quietly watered the shrubbery 
surrounding the statue of a Lebanese 
Prime Minister who was assassinated 


n 
1951. No doubt the government gardener 
expected to be at his job long after the 
tank had rumbled away. 

Like most of the Lebanese popula- 
tion, the gardener clung to normality 
in this country of slim resources where 
the business of politics is to keep busi 
ness healthy and to facilitate buying 
and selling—at a profit. The obvious 
strategy of the opposition forces had 
been to bring down the government by 
hitting their countrymen in the pocket 
book. The initial struggle was called the 
“battle of the closed shutters” to de- 
scribe the attempt to force shopkeepers 
and businessmen to pull down their con 
rugated iron shutters and bring the 
country to a standstill. Much of the 
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Wide World 


United Press International 


Rebel leader Saeb 


early terror evolved out of rebel strategy 
to intimidate shopowners and, _ like 
shopowners the world over, fear of 
property damage had a telling effect 
even among the strongest government 
supporters. 

In the first week and in the fourth, 
I heard the same remark in Beirut: 
“Don’t worry, this week it will end.” 
Many Lebanese seemed unable to _ be- 
lieve that anything would upset a long 
tradition of religious tolerance and po- 
litical balance that was so necessary for 
commercial prosperity. 

Everywhere there were signs that the 
Lebanese were carrying on a revolution 
in the comic-opera mood of their coun- 
try. Though the bullets used by the 
soldiers were not chocolate, the army 


President Chamoun 


wv THI 
IS LEBANON 


by EDWARD M. WAKIN 


Salaam interviewed by newspaperman 


waged a most peculiar fight against the 
rebels. Army units fired only after the 
rebels made the first move and then 
transported rebel wounded to the near- 
est hospital in army ambulances. Sand- 
bags were piled high at major street 
corners to protect soldiers who could 
be seen relaxing in wicker armchairs. 
It was like a_ revolution involving 
members of the same family where 
everyone was afraid things would go too 
far and so everyone hesitated taking the 
strong measures needed to decide the 
situation. As a matter of fact, the 
Lebanese generally are a people lacking 


in a sense of political melodrama. Their 


resistance to sword rattling, political 
slogans, and dreams of manifest destiny 


makes them poor material for the role 
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Unfortunately, they live in 
a part of the world dominated by the 


chauvinism of the 


ol ze afots. 


and the 
xenophobia of the Arabs. In the ultra- 
Middle East. Lebanon has 
tried to find a place by the side of the 
Mediterranean where economics is more 


Israelis 


nationalist 


important than politics and where a 
man can look at life in the context of 
family, clan, and village, not in a cosmic 
framework. 

The responsible elements in Lebanon 
also realize that the country’s future 
depends on a tragile compromise be- 
tween Christian and Moslem. The popu- 
lation of 1.5 million is 
divided between 


evenly 
general 
groupings, although the country is run 
on the principle of a Christian majority. 
Under a so-called National Pact of 1943, 
Lebanon embarked on complete inde- 
pendence with the working agreement 


about 


these two 


only 3,600 
which is less than the 
area of Connecticut, had to stay on good 
terms with the 


Lebanon, 
square 


amounting to 
miles, 
mass of Moslem coun- 
Lebanon car- 
ried an active membership card in the 
\rab League and allied itself with the 
Moslem countries against Israel. Leb- 
anon set up shop—with its own Levan- 
tine flourish—as another Switzerland in 
tourism, and, with 
difhculty, in politics. 

This Switzerland of the Levant tanta- 
lizes visitors from the West with its 
Oriental qualities, while visitors from 
the East are attracted by the luxuries 
West. The carry on 
their affairs with such a flourish that the 
most casual visitor senses immediately 
that he is in a country which is a giant 
bazaar. Not merely a souvenir shop, but 
an international clearing house for what- 


tries that surrounded it. 


business, 


erowing 


of the Lebanese 





Rebels succeeded in forcing many shops to close 


that its president would be a Maronite 
Catholic and its prime minister a Sunni 
Moslem. 

In relinquishing their post-World Wai 
I Mandate, the French left behind the 
frontiers of “Le Grand Liban,” a coun- 
try encompassing Maronite, Greek and 
Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, 
Armenian, Druse, Jew, Shii and 
Sunni Moslem. ‘To maintain unity, a 
patch-quilt government was apportioned 
among these groups from the level of 
cabinet minister to the lowest civil serv- 
ice posts. 
Chris 
tians, who had been favored by the 
French, dominated the 
early years of independence and made 
it pro-Western. At the 


However, the better-educated 
country in its 


same time, 


ever the world wants to sell to the 
Middle East. Some 450 firms, including 
100 from the U.S., 
offices in Lebanon 


way to tell 


maintain 
and 


regional 
there is no 
possible how 


many enter- 


prising Lebanese act as agents for 
foreign firms. 

There are so many U.S. cars in Beirut 
that it \meri- 
can garage. It has a hotel boom worthy 
of Miami 


has been nicknamed an 


Beach, and an entrepreneur 





is lucky if his claim of the ‘newest, 
EDWARD M. WAKIN,  newspaperman, 
foreign correspondent, and syndicated 


columnist, is of Lebanese ancestry. As 
lecturer and writer, he has specialized in 
Middle Eastern affairs. He returned recently 


from Lebanon. 


most hotel in Beirut” 
Scheduled {dr comple- 


end of 


modern luxury 


lasts one year 
tion at the 
streamlined, 
Intercontinental, 
World 


operation 


year is the 
Phoenicia 


next 
fourteen-story 
Pan 


putting up in Cco- 


which American 
\irways is 
with = the 


tallest building in Beirut. 


Lebanese as the 


The latest Western fashions adorn 
the Lebanese women, even those who 
wear veils, and U.S. refrigerators and 


shiny in- 
kitchens. A 
string of Savile Row clothing shops pro- 
vides Beirutis with knobby 
money 


machines stand as 


truders in drab 


washing 
Beirut 


tweeds, and 


changers will convert, at any 
time of day, anything from an American 
dollar to a Siamese tical. If you know 
the right person, even Israeli pounds are 
negotiable. 

Nonetheless, the Oriental character of 
Beirut is indelible. It is like a Middle 





Beirut, Lebanese capital, is window on East and West 


into 
a modern city, complete with pastel 
apartment buildings on stilts and fune 
tional furniture. The 


Eastern town converted overnight 


streets are made 
for carts, not hard tops, and city plan- 
ning consists of a conglomeration of 
haphazardly all 
still be 
seen leading their sheep or goats through 


buildings springing up 
over town. Mountaineers can 
the center of Beirut en route to market. 
horn. It is 


violation of the Lebanese 


Driving is done mainly by 
apparently a 
drivers’ code of honor to use brakes on 
the hilly streets, except at the last mo 
ment. 

Taking contains 
third of the country’s population, as the 
focal point, Lebanon runs north and 
south for a total length of only 120 


Beirut, which one- 
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of 30 to 35 miles. 
Historically, geography has been dictator 
in this country of few natural resources. 


Che whole of its territory is composed 


width 


miles and a 


of four lengthwise strips of alternating 
lowland and highland—the strip along 
the Mediterranean and an eastern and 
western mountains with a 
fertile plateau in between. 

The 
on the sea, and its position astride the 
meeting Europe, Asia, 
\frica molded the mentality of 
the Lebanese and determined their way 
of life. The pockets of land between 
the mountain peaks have traditionally 
been the refuge of oppressed religious 


range of 


mountains, Lebanon's location 


place of and 
have 


and political ininorities seeking security 
and rhe 
people whose location near the Medi- 
terranean has directed them outward in 
attitude and in business. Most of them 
have escaped the distaste for foreigners 
which their landlocked 
the east have acquired. 


autonomy. Lebanese are a 


neighbors to 


Lebanon, in fact, exists as a go-be 
tween between the foreigner and the 
rest of the Middle East in ideas, in in- 
fluence, and, most important to the 
Lebanese, in buying and selling. In this 
role they have achieved the highest per 
capita income in the Middle East, even 
more than the highly publicized Israelis 
who depend so heavily on foreign sub- 
sidy of one kind or another. 

Half of the national product depends 
on services. This arrival of 
goods, processing and trans-shipment to 
the hinterland of Syria, Jordan, Iraq, 
Iran, and Saudi Arabia. Movement of 


oil via pipelines to the port cities of 


includes 


rripoli and Sidon is equally important 
in producing revenue from services. 

To keep. the 
maximum 
kept their 


restrictions, enabling money and goods 


process operating at 


speed, the Lebanese have 


economy tree ol stringent 


to move with the greatest of ease. Even 
tariffs for local 


are kept at a minimum, forcing the in 


protective industries 


dustries to compete on a sound basis. 
Where local 


ment, the 


industries need encourage 
them to 
import raw materials duty free. 


government allows 
Post-1950 Lebanon responded to the 
The number of tourists 
in 1951 quadrupled to over half a mil- 
lion in 1957, with U.S. tourists leading 
the march from the West. Pan American 
World Airways, which transports the ma 
jority of 


lure of tourism. 


Americans to Beirut, — is 
gambling on an unlimited horizon for 
travelers and tourists, and plans to ex- 
tend jet service to Beirut. 
over 35 international airlines use 
Beirut’s slick, $14 million Khalde Air- 
port, which replaced a wasteland on 
the outskirts of Beirut. 

For tourists, Beirut is the gateway to 


\t present, 
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the Middle East. It is their introduction 
to the difficult sounds of Arabic and 
the workings of the Middle East mind. 
(nd it is a gentle introduction. Waking 
in the morning in Beirut is an exciting 
experience. The eight A.M. sun _ has 
the brilliance of noonday in Florida as 
it flashes off the deep blue Mediter- 
ranean waters beneath your hotel room 
terrace, while in the near distance is 
a backdrop of snow-peaked mountains. 

If you visit the Cedars of Lebanon 
or any of the other ski resorts, you can 
ski in the morning and swim in the 
Mediterranean after lunch. On the way 
to the Cedars there is Byblos, perched 
on the edge of the sea and considered 
the oldest continuously inhabited town 
in the world, a that has derived 
its name from the word Bible. Or some 
fifty Beirut there is the 
temple city of Baalbek, an overwhelming 
example of the Roman heritage in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 


town 


miles east of 


Che crisis in Lebanon was personified 
in President Chamoun and in Egypt's 
dictator, Gamal Abdel Nasser, who 
obviously has ambitions of dominating 
the entire Middle East. It actually is 
part of a long-range struggle between 
those who want to retain and encourage 
Western interests in the Middle East 
and those who want to expel or nullify 
them. Following Chamoun in the pro- 
Western camp are those who = are 
gambling on economics over politics, 
and the Christians of 
They are the keepers of the 
status quo. Following the siren call of 
Nasser are those emphasizing politics, 
nationalism, and an Arab 
These are mainly Moslems. 
the vanguard of revolution. 


these are mainly 
Lebanon. 


resurgence, 
They are 


he situation is complicated — by 


Levantine machinations involving 
political ambitions, personalfeuds aml 
alliances, and the use of outside help. 
No doubt Egypt Syria did 
stantially aid the anti-government 
Cairo several reliable 
sources confirmed that Nasser was mak- 


and sub- 


forces and in 
ing plans to bring Lebanon into his 
orbit. 

On the hand, it is true that 
Chamoun’s high-handed tactics in the 


1957 


other 


created 
genuine Opposition, even among many 
pro-Western followers. 


parliamentary elections 
Chamoun ma- 
nipulated the elections so that enough 
would be in parliament to 
amend the Constitution by a two-third 
vote and 


yes-men 


thereby enable him to serve 


a second President. 
Che result was that the opposition was 
kept out of a parliament that was no 
longer representative and many Chris- 
tian leaders, including _ presidential 
aspirants, turned against Chamoun. 


six-year term as 


But the presence of wrong on both 
sides only obscures the real crisis. It 
does not change it. Lebanon’s troubles 
were just a chapter in coming to terms 
with a spreading new nationalism and 
the revolutionary force of Nasserism. 
The latter’s immediate goal is expul 
sion of the West, a goal shared and en 
couraged by Soviet Russia. The appeal 
of Nasser must be measured by th¢ 
turnout of almost one-third of the adult 
Lebanese population to see him on his 
visit to Damascus. Eventually, Nasse 
ism stands for social revolution of a 
vague and nebulous kind. How 
ever, as long as the game of anti 
Westernism is played, such social chang¢ 
is barely on the drawing board. 

A major Middle Eastern exponent 
of the counter-tendency has been 
Chamoun’s Foreign Minister, Charles 
Malik, one of the most highly regarded 
diplomats ever to appear in the United 
Nations. But Malik’s of reason 
and his advocacy of close co-operation 
with the West are barely heard above 
the din of Nasser’s propaganda. He 
argues with a brilliance that seems ir- 
refutable in the West, but perhaps 
there is too much Arab 
emotionalism pitted against his Western 
logic. 


very 


voice 


in Lebanon 


Nasserism, finding its major appeal 


in Lebanon among the Moslems, 
threatens the Christian-Moslem working 
compromise not only in that country, 
but in the entire Middle East. 


was only a 


Lebanon 
dramatic demonstration of 
that threat. Its realization was implied 
attitude of Patriarch Paul 
who, as spiritual leader ol 
Lebanon's largest single religious group. 
the Maronite 
country’s 


in the 
Meouchi 


Catholics, is one of the 

influential figures. A 
former pastor of a Los Angeles parish, 
never anti-Western 
who is certainly anti-Communist, the 
Patriarch President 
Chamoun. 

The 
tude 


most 


who _ has been and 


strongly opposed 
Patriarch’s atti 
mystery of the 
Lebanese revolution. 


mystery of the 
was the strange 
He was afraid the 
revolution would go too far. He feared 
an open Christian-Moslem war, a danger 
which goes back even to the Crusades, 
as did the Maronite commanding gen 
eral of the Army, Fuad 
Chehab. So the army was “neutralized” 
between anti-government and 
and the Patriarch 
the President to step down. 


Lebanese 


govern 
ment forces, urged 

Possibly the Patriarch explained as 
much as he about the am- 
biguity of Lebanon when he was asked 
if it were true the French gave him the 
gold cross and chain he wears around 
his neck. He told the inquisitive guest: 
“The cross around my neck is from the 
French. But not the chains.” 


obscured 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
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Penance 


Where can I buy some penitential instruments, such as a 
hair shirt, chains, and the like? What is the cost?—M. V., 
New HAVEN, Conn. 


We think it best not to encourage your recourse 
to any such penitential gadgets. To say the 
least, no one should do so without the approval 
of a confessor who knows his penitent thor- 
oughly. Otherwise, it is easy to sin by, excess. 
For most people, there is ample penance to be 
found in the tribulations which come our way 
by permission of Divine Providence and which 
are not of our own choosing, coupled with an 
endeavor to live up ideally to the laws of God 
and the Church. Extraordinary penances, self- 
imposed, can be conducive to spiritual pride. To be 
properly balanced, all virtues must be leavened by prudence. 


Ask’? 


In the June “Sign Post,’ a mother wrote of her fear lest 
her child might turn out to be Antichrist. Your reply 
was very good, but it should be helpful to add another 
line of thought.—P. C., TORRANCE, CALIF. 


We agree with you that it should be helpful, not only to 
this mother and her child but to all parents and their chil- 
dren, to dedicate infants to God and to our heavenly Mother. 
lo do so does not imply that we are planning their lives 
in advance or in any way committing them to the clerical 
or religious life. Not a few people fail to realize, or at least 
lorget, that the granting of many favors depends upon 
whether the favors are asked for prayerfully. “Ask—seek— 
knock!” (Matt. 7:7) By our prayers, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Divine Providence. Infants depend upon 
the prayers of their parents. But, to be encouraged to pray 
hopefully, the La Jolla mother needed to be convinced that 
her fears were groundless. 


Unearthly Optimism 


In a sermon, I heard it said that anyone tn mortal sin 
may as well not pray, because his prayers would be futile. 
Does that statement represent the teaching of the Church 
or is it merely the opinion of an individual?—A. R., 
WATERLOO, Towa. 


On the face of it, the statement is so absurd that we doubt 
the accuracy of your quotation. It is one thing to say that 
a person in mortal sin is incapable of gaining indulgences 
lor himself or others. It is quite different to claim that he 
should not or cannot pray for his own repentance. The 
prompting or inspiration to pray for his own conversion 
would be but the first in a chain of actual graces leading 
to his recovery of habitual grace. True, the prayers of a 
grave sinner, to be eloquent betore God, call for appropriate 
dispositions, such as humility, contrition, and an implied 


attitude of amendment. But to enlighten and to encourage 
the sinful to repentance is one of the 
grace. “A contrite and humbled heart, 
not despise.” (Psalms 50:19) 


functions of God's 


O God, Thou wilt 


Safe Reading 


How can I tell whether a book is good or bad? Sup pose 
I read a so-called good book and find it disturbing? Should 
/ put the book aside2—E. C., FAIRMONT, MINN. 


If the book be devoted to an out-and-out religious subject, it 
should carry the approval of a bishop and of his censor of 
books. Aside from books in that classification, your best 
guide to safe reading is the book review service of Catholic 
magazines and diocesan papers. ‘Those who review novels 
or the like, under Catholic auspices, often do and always 
should indicate whether a given book is advisable reading 
for the general reader or for the adult and mature only. 
The book you refer to is “clean as a whistle.” We advise 
that you read om Put aside the disturbances brought on 
by an oversensitive. imagination—not the book. 


you will develop a chronic dither. 


Otherwise 


Varia 


a) Please settle an argument. When a religious article 
is blessed, such as a medal, does the blessing extend to the 


chain as well? b) Though wrong for a Catholic to take 
part actively in a non-Catholic wedding, is it wrong to help 
plan the affair? c) In connection with the new Eucharistic 


fast regulations, what is the difference in time in the case 


of solids and liquids?—L. L., GLeNs FA.ts, N. Y. 


a) Any such blessing is restricted to the religious article itself 
and does not extend to the chain of a medal, the box for a 
sick call kit, or the like. b) Provided that no Catholic is a 
party to the non-Catholic wedding, it is permissible to co- 
operate by helping to make a gown, addressing invitations, 
serving at a reception, and so on. c) Prior to the reception of 
the Holy Eucharist, the laity must abstain from solid foods 
and alcoholic béverages for a period of three hours; from 
other liquids, except water, for a period of one hour; the 
fast is broken at no time by water or medicine. 


End vs. Means 


fm a Catholic, raised in a strict Catholic family—my faith 
is my dearest possession. My husband is a Methodist. May 
I attend his services in order to induce him to attend mine? 
—B. S., St. Louis, Mo. 


Your end or purpose is commendable, but not the means to 
the end. Your husband thinks that on the score of con- 
sistency, you should attend his services if you expect him to 
attend yours. His argument is specious, seemingly based on 
the spirit of fair play—but misleading. A Catholic and a 
Protestant have different convictions in answering the basic 
question: Is one religion as good as another? Out of respect 
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Catholic 
tains that it is impossible that one religion be as good as 


for human logic and the God of ‘Truth, the main- 
another and that in the nature of the case there can be only 
Hence, a Catholic 
may not, even unintentionally, give the impression that he 
a non-Catholic 
be given were you to attend your 


one religion which is 100 per cent true. 
is a co-religionist of Chat impression would 
husband's church with 
any frequency or regularity. The best stratagem is to rely 
upon your earnest prayers and good example, plus a thorough 
course in Catholic information, whether in book or pamphlet 
form, adapted to your husband's tastes and capabilities. Why 
not prevail on him to meet one of your parish priests, even 
though in a preliminary and noncommittal way? He need 
not fear being “shanghaied” into the Church. 


Guadalupe Saint 


Is the man to whom Our Lady of Guadalupe appeared 
saint? Or is his 
Trenton, N. J. 


a canonized 


i Fe 


cause being considered? 


The Virgin appeared to Juan Diego, an 
Indian, in 153 

within the 
Our Lady 
ineness of her four apparitions by way of 


Guadalupe Hidalgo is 
Federal District of 
certified to the genu 


a city 
Mexico. 
miraculous roses and a _ life-size likeness 
Juan’s cloak. 


Thus far. he has not been canonized and. 


of herself imprinted upon 


as far as we know, his cause is not under 
that fact in no 
reliability of the 
apparitions, whether at Guadalupe, Mexico, 


consideration. However, 


way detracts from. the 
or Banneux and Beauraing in Belgium, or 
La Salette in France, or Knock in County 
Mayo, Ireland. Bernadette 
Lourdes tame was canonized, not because of the apparitions 
with 





Soubirous of 
favored, but because of her 
within the 
be said of St. Catherine 
by Our Lady to foster 


which she was heroic 


sanctity in later years, convent. The same is to 


Labouré of France, commissioned 
means of the 
Medal of the Immaculate Conception known as the Miracu- 


lous Medal. 


devotion to her by 


Puzzled 


In viewing the TI “Rome Eternal,” I was 
puzzled by the fact that, when the Holy Father was carried 
into St. Peter's, amid the hand-clapping and acclamations 
of the throng, he did not pause to pay his respects to the 
Blessed Sacrament.—R. C., HARTFORD, CONN. 


presentation of 


In some prominent Catholic churches, especially in cathedrals, 
it is Customary not to reserve the Blessed Sacrament in the 
main part of the church, but in a side chapel. This arrange- 
ment is dictated by respect for the Blessed Sacrament and 
because of the constant stream of tourist visitors, many ol 
whom consider a church as a mere landmark or the equiva- 
lent of a museum. The dignified quiet of a side chapel is 
conducive to respect for the Real Presence and lessens dis- 
traction for those who wish to pray. 


Blue Laws? 


Ts it true 


actor ov 


that, at one time, any Catholic who became an 


Church? 


excommunicated by the 


P. H., RipGewoon, N. J. 


actress was 


To the best of our knowledge, the answer is: Not so! The 
Church has always been a patron of the arts as well as of 
science. An example in point dating back to the Middle Ages 
is the miracle play. A miracle play is a medieval dramatic 
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form dealing with religious subjects, such as Biblical stories 
and lives of the saints, presented usually in a series or cycle 
by the craft guilds. In all probability, the criticism of th 
Church which you have heard alleged is based, at most, 
upon some temporary, condemnation, occasioned by 
the moral deterioration of the stage. Nowadays, we cannoi 
argue logically that, because of the censorship of the Legion 
of Decency, the Church is opposed to stage or screen. W\ 
simply draw the line between entertainment worthy of a 
human being and that which is depraving. There have been 
and still are actors and actresses, nominally Catholics, who 
rate excommunication both on the score of their private 
lives and the roles they play. For the high point in insane 
repression of innocent amusements, read up on the spirit 
of the so-called Blue Laws, imported into the American 
colonies by puritanical Protestantism. The patron of actors 
and actresses is St. Genesius. 


local 


Details 


I have to write a paper on the Ten Commandments, but 
cannot find material on the Seventh. It seems to be the 
one which is least understood.—J. P.. Des Moines, Towa. 


There is no 
dearth of material available, the more so because the subject 
of justice is the dominant feature of the Seventh Command- 
ment. In Des Moines, there should be no problem. Ask 
permission to consult a Catholic college library. 


We receive many inquiries along this line. 


“Ever a Virgin™ 

In “Sign Post” of last April, you inveighed against the 
alleged four brothers of Jesus. T know the Church does not 
teach that such is a fact, but anyhow I can see 
tion. Are we not all His 
QvueEBeEc, CANADA 


no objec- 


brothers and _ sisters?—H. P.. 


Because of the humanity 
Christ, we 


which we have in common with 
are—in a sense—His brothers and sisters. Even 
more so, because we are members of the Mystical Body ol 
which He is the Head. But it does not follow that we are 
His natural brothers and sisters, in the accepted sense of 
that term. 

Not only does the Church not teach that Christ had natural 
brothers or sisters—the Church teaches the opposite. The 
designation of Mary as “ever a Virgin” precludes the very 
idea of other sons or daughters, subsequent to her first- 
born. It is all right to “take exception—genuinely so!" to 
a “Sign Post” statement. Not so, however, to consider the 
teaching of the Church on this matter as an “inconsequential 
detail.” Nor does the reference to Christ as Mary’s “‘first- 
born” imply that there were later children. According to 
the custom of the times, even an only child was referred to 
as the “first-born.” In considering any such point as the 
perpetual virginity of the Mother of God, we should take 
into due account the Scriptures—both as a historical docu 
ment and as the inspired Word of God, the teaching of the 


infallible Church. and the dictates of propriety. 


Restitution 


Upon arrival home, I discovered that a bank teller had 
given me $10 more than T was entitled to. I was advised 
to try to return it. Am I bound to under pain of mortal 
sin?—A. K., MAHWAH, N. J. 


lo incur the guilt of grave sin, there must be grave matter. 
To unjustly take or retain $10 belonging to a poor person 
might easily amount to grave matter. In this case, not so. 
However, you are bound to return what belongs to the bank. 
In so simple a case, to try should be to succeed. 


en. Em 
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AMBASSADORS IN 





Brig. General Holzapple leads Berlin children on “Operation Kinderlift” to West Germany for vacation 


From Okishinai to Holtsteinborg, from Heyford to Naha, the U. S. 


Air Force is winning us friends, because it is “always glad to help” 


T HERE SEEMED TO BE no hope 
for six-year-old Seth Poulsen on 
that cloudy February day in 1957. With 
a serious head injury, he lay in a coma 
at the infirmary of Holtsteinborg—a 
small, icebound town in Greenland. Dr. 
Erik Bredmose, the local physician, could 
not perform the necessary, delicate op- 
eration; the nearest brain surgeon was 
two thousand miles away. 

As the boy’s parents prayed, Dr. Bred- 
mose phoned the Sondrestrom United 
States Air Force Base ninety miles up the 
ford, and things began to happen. 
Within an hour an Air Force C-47 
circled the town. On board the aircraft, 
Colonel William J. Jowdy, the Sond- 
restrom Base commander, “talked down” 
another plane—a ski-equipped L-20—to 
a safe Janding on the frozen fiord. The 
L-20 crew gently bundled the injured 
boy into their plane and took off for 
Sondrestrom. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Jowdy ordered a 
radio search for any airliner that might 
be passing in the vicinity. Little Seth’s 
luck held, for a DC-7 on its polar route 
from Los Angeles answered the SOS, de- 


toured to Sondrestrom, and took the boy 
to Copenhagen where a brain operation 
saved his life. 
Commenting on that relay-rescue, 
Colonel Jowdy shrugs in his parka and 
smiles. “We're always glad to help.” 
This “always glad to help” is an un- 
written and spontaneous SOP (Standing 
Operating Procedure) among the 900,- 
000-odd U. S. Air Force jet jockeys, 
grease monkeys, and generals stationed 
all over the globe. Their round-the-clock 
job to checkmate aggression is a matter 
of record, although their off-the-record, 
good-will missions are perhaps even more 
important. For as General Lawrence §S. 
Kuter, Commander of the U. S. Air 
the Pacific, “Without 
friendly relations between our men and 
the native population, we cannot per- 
form our defense mission effectively.” 


Forces in Says, 


The eagerness of our airmen to help 
one or one thousand in kind of 
trouble is fast proverbial. 
Flood, fire, drought, money troubles? 
Right away you hear: “—Rufen Sie der 
{merikanische Luftwaffe an” or, “Yanki 
e denwa wo hakete kudasat,”’ 


any 
becoming 


which in 


by MICHAEL GLADYCH 


“Call the U. S. Air 
Force!” And no situation stumps their 
ingenuity, although one almost did 
when the ferocious Hokkaido bears ter- 
rorized the people of a small Japanese 
community last year. 

The desperate villagers of Okishinai 
sent a delegation to the Chitose Air 
Force Base. “Dozo, could the Yankee 
airmen come and help!” pleaded the 
envoys. “The bears already killed one 
man—our and children 
danger!” 

Staff Sergeant Hildreth Deanne, a live- 
wire public relations man at Chitose, 


any language means, 


women are in 


was momentarily taken aback. There 
were no heavy caliber rifles available 
and hunting wild bear with the Air 


Force carbine would be like shooting 
at an enemy jet with a slingshot. How- 
ever, Sergeant Deanne’s pals had an idea 
and, with the base commander’s bless- 
ings, a five man “safari” set out for the 
Okishinai bamboo woods. 

While the hunters took position, a 
member of the party—a “boobytrap” ex- 
pert—wrapped a small detonator charge 
in bacon and rigged it to pop on touch. 
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Lured by the 


fragrance, a 700-pound 
bear waddled into the trap, set off the 
charge, and, stunned, held still for a 
salvo—a sure-fire kill. Apparently fright 
ened by the rifle cannonade, other bears 
ran for the hills. The Okishinai “siege” 
was broken and sake tlowed freely as 
the grateful villagers sang praises of the 
\merican airmen-hunters. 

On the morning of December 28. 
1957, a Japanese freighter Tonda Maru 
sent a distress signal: ‘“Foundered in 
the storm. Grounded on a shoal—ship’s 
breaking up.” 

\ flying boat of the 38th Rescue 
Squadron from Misawa answered the 
call but was unable to land in the fifteen 
foot combers. Minutes later, Lieutenant 
Herbert G. Gates brought his H-19 
helicopter to the scene. 

Buffeted by the gale and blinded by 
the freezing spray, Lieutenant Gates 
hovered over the ship. The copter’s 
paramedic, Tech/Sergeant William Tan- 
ski, precariously hung out of the cabin 
on his safety strap and hoisted the 
drowning seamen on board. The H-19 
shuttled between the wreck and_ the 
shore until the last survivor was picked 
up. 

Asked if he minded risking his life 
for the Japanese seamen, Tanski, a 
tough veteran paramedic, says, “Well, it 
was my life against the lives of some 
thirty sailors. And they're like you and 
me—people.” 

One mid-day early in 1957, an Air 
Force plane crashed near Itazuke Air 
Base, razing five Japanese homes. 
Luckily, there were no fatalities, but, as 
irony would have it, the crash happened 
seventy-five yards from the local Com- 
munist headquarters. 

While the Communists beat the party 
drum for a “Yankee-go-home” mass 
demonstration, Colonel Fred M. O'Neill, 
the Itazuke base commander, rushed to 
the spot with crews of his carpenters. 
As he apologized to the homeless fami- 
lies, his men got to work clearing the 
rubble and rebuilding the houses. By 
nightfall, three houses were up, and the 
other two were finished the next morn 
ing. Meanwhile, the airmen of the base 
made a collection of food, money, and 
clothing and brought them to the vic- 
tims. 

So fast was this impromptu aid that 
when the Commie mob arrived, the vic- 
tims were already munching American 
candy bars and booed the agitators away. 

Our airmen’s natural friendliness and 
their person-to-person help are of par- 
ticular value in places such as Okinawa. 
One of our key bases, Okinawa has 
been a sore spot in our foreign relations. 
And here the men of Naha Air Force 
Base are a godsend to the overworked 
Washington diplomats. At the drop of a 
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flight helmet, the base declares an “open 
The natives flock in, look at the 
mighty jets, hear about the U. S. A. F. de- 
fense mission, and leave soothed with 
the Yankee hospitality. 

\nybody need help off the base? The 
airmen on Okinawa are mighty quick on 
the draw with their pocketbooks. Last 
year, for example, the native Franciscan 
Sisters ran out of money while building 
their Yonabaru convent and couldn't 
furnish their chapel. The men of the 
5st Fighter-Interceptor Wing at Naha 
found out about the nuns’ predicament 
and threw a “‘dollar-a-mess-kit” spaghetti 
dinner. The next day they donated $500 
for the chapel’s furnishings. 

Many of our globe-trotting airmen 
take their families overseas. In Asia or in 
Europe, you see “Little Americas” often 
complete with supermarket commis- 
saries, Main Street drug store counters, 
and, of course, baseball diamonds. This 
American way of life on foreign soil has 
been a source of friction between our 
men with their dependents and the na- 
tives. But leave it to the airmen to turn 
even such a typically American institu- 
tion as the Little League into a tool for 
making friends abroad. 

For the past four years, the sons of 
our airmen in England have had Little 
League baseball teams which, of course, 
didn’t endear them to the soccer-and- 
cricket British lads. Then last year the 
ball fans of the 7th Air Division made 
an experiment and organized the Anglo- 
American Baseball Program—the first 
truly international Little League. 

Not as spectacular although just as 
effective on a smaller scale was the two- 
man “foreign aid” program of Airman 
Ervin Zinn and Elvis Transou of the 
3918th Transportation Squadron at 
Upper Heyford, England. Over a pint 
of bitter at the local pub, they over- 
heard that the spastic hut at the 
Churchill Hospital at Headington was 
badly in need of a paint job. Next day, 
after their duty hours, the two airmen 
donned fatigues and went to work on 
the hut with spray guns and _ brushes. 
And two days later the drab hut was 
transformed into a cheerful hospital 
ward, 

Thanked by the hospital officials, the 
two men blushed. “There was nothing 
to it,” they said. “We were glad to 
help.” 

G.I. or general, our airmen always 
give top priority to children. Which is 
probably why Lieutenant General Wil- 
liam H. Tunner, Commander of the 


house.” 





MICHAEL GLADYCH has published articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Reader's Di- 
gest, etc. During World War II he served as 
a fighter pilot in the Polish and French Air 
Forces, the RAF, and the American Air 
Corps. 


U.S. Air Forces in Europe, couldn't turn 
down the request to help 1,000 German 
children stranded in Berlin. 

Because of their parents’ refugee 
status, the children couldn’t travel by 
rail through the Soviet zone to West 
Germany for their much-needed vaca- 
tions. Of course, they could be flown 
out. So General Tunner launched the 
famous “Operation Kinderlift.” Ain 
Force transports flew the children from 
Berlin to West Germany and five wecks 
later brought them back—fattened and 
happy. 

Repeated every summer since 1953, 
the Kinderlift has transported over 10, 
000 children to date and not without an 
extra warm touch. Each year more than 
300 Berlin youngsters who speak at least 
a little English have been spending their 
vacations at the homes of the U. S. Ain 
Force families in West Germany. 

And, come Christmas, at Tempelhof 
Air Force Base in Berlin, almost within 
earshot of the Russian sector of the city, 
German children and their U. S. air- 
men-hosts join in carol singing and 
merriment. At Wiesbaden, Frankfurt, 
Dienheim, and other American bases, 
handicapped German children flock into 
cheerful barracks and mess halls for 
Christmas parties. 

In France at a Christmas party at 
Phalsbourg Air Force Base, the airmen 
become “fathers for the day” to their 
orphan guests. And although there are 
not enough airmen-fathers to care for 
the 3,000 orphans at the Toul-Rosieres 


base St. Nick festivities, every child 
walks away happily hugging a_ lavish 
present. 


To a child Christmas without Santa 
is a heartbreak. Yet in 1956, Air Force 
Chaplain Edmund E. Puseman  dis- 
covered some 400 children whom Santa 
forgot—in his own back yard in Green- 
land. Racing against time, the chaplain 
rallied the airmen of Sondrestrom Air 
Force Base. A list of children was com- 
piled according to sex and size. A quick 
collection netted enough money to buy 
them all the warm clothes they needed. 
Telegrams and letters to the Catholic 
Charities and other organizations in the 
States brought bundles of clothes for 
adults plus toys for the children. The 
airmen gift-wrapped and repacked them 
all for quick delivery Santa Claus 
fashion. A C-47 plane flew low over the 
villages and dropped the gifts from the 
sky. 

And on their State-side bases, ow 
ambassadors in blue change from their 
“striped pants” to fatigues and become 
plain good neighbors always ready to 
help come forest fire or high water. 

The grateful townsfolk of West Great 
Falls, Montana, still recall the June. 
1953. flood. When the flood alert was 
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sounded at the Great Falls Air Force 
Base, hundreds of airmen dropped their 
flight helmets and wrenches to battle 
with the swollen Sun River. For sixty- 
five hours they piled sandbags on dikes, 
searched for marooned 
food and medical supplies. 

On May 8, 1957, the Sanford, Maine, 
firechief called the Peace Air Force Base 
requesting help. Surrounding 
were tinder dry and spreading fires 
threatened several communities. Most of 
the off-duty airmen from Peace Air Force 
Base grabbed shovels, saws, and axes, 
fought the fire for three days, finally 
winning a victory and state-wide praise. 
Said a smoke-seasoned “downeast’’ fire- 
eater, “What those Air Force boys don’t 
know about fire fighting ain’t worth 
mentioning.’ 

As the Air Force’s mission is global 
in nature, it is not surprising that even 
the home-based airmen are called upon 
to help in trouble abroad. Thus, when 
a polio epidemic broke out in Buenos 
Aires in 1956, a crew of the 14th Troop 
Carrier Squadron Tactical Air Command 
loaded a plane with iron lungs in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and flew them to 
Argentina. 

On October 7, 1955, when Hurricane 


families, flew 


forests 


Janet hit Tampico, Mexico, again the 
U. S. Air Force came to the rescue. C-119 
cargo planes from Biggs Air Force Base 
in Texas flew “south of the border” 
bringing medicines and food to the 
victims. 

The “beer party revolution” started 
late in 1952 at the 305th Air Refueling 
Squadron at MacDill Air Force Base, 
Florida. Having pocketed the refresh- 
ments money, Sergeant Grover Martin 
said to his would-be beer buddies, ““To- 
morrow we're going to need more money 
for aspirin. Suppose we skip tanking up 
tonight and spend the money on some- 
thing really worthwhile?” 

Martin’s men were intrigued. When 
the “Purpose Committee” was duly 
elected, some suggested a quick trip to 
Hialeah race track. But, prodded by 
burly Sgt. Martin, the committee finally 
agreed to visit the Tampa Children’s 
Home. 

There they met Opal Sloan—a six- 
year-old orphan—and they found their 
“purpose.” Horribly burned in an ac- 
cident, the little girl was covered with 
scar tissue and unable to use her hands. 
The committee “adopted” Opal on the 
spot. 

Since the beer money wasn’t enough 





for Opal’s plastic surgery, the airmen 
corraled the surgeons in 
Jacksonville and talked him into operat- 
ing on their without charge. 
After several skin grafts, Opal’s webbed 
hands were corrected and she was able 
to open her Christmas gifts in 1956— 
using her hands for the first time since 
the accident. 

Today only M/Sgt. Martin remains 
of the original squadron personnel. But 
the 1952 beer party that didn’t come off 
started a chain reaction. Instead of hold- 
ing parties, money has been collected 
and banked in a special fund so that 
even if the squadron should move away, 
Opal will always be taken care of. And 
as word is passed through the Air Force 
grapevine, other units are following the 
example of Sergeant Martin’s outfit. 

President Eisenhower, American Civic 
leaders, and foreign statesmen have given 
credit and thanks to the United States 
airmen on their glad-to-help unofficial 
mission. But the full value of that mis- 
sion in the face of the current world 
struggle was perhaps best summed up by 
a Japanese fisherman, Yamakawa-San, 
who told me: “Russians sink my boat— 
American airmen pull me out of water. 
In trouble, one finds true friends.” 


one of best 


“niece” 
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Top World Series 'Ihrills 


Pepper Martin took the Athletics apart in the 1931 Series. There’s 


never been another like it, but there sure have been some dandies 


by RED SMITH 
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On Oct. 5, 1941, Mickey Owens of the Dodgers missed the ball on the third strike in the last 
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inning with the Dodgers leading. Henrich got on and the Yanks won the game and the Series 


ONE OF THOSE 
produce television 


cadets who 


came 


spac e 


shows along 


with a question or, rather, a series of 
them. 

“Of all the World Series you have 
seen,” he said, “which were the most 


memorable? When you look back now, 
which first, either 
whole series 


mind 
the 
a particular game 


ones come to 
the 


because ol 


because of 
went or 


way 


or a moment in a particular game? How 
would you personally list your ten top 
World Series thrills, or maybe the top 
half-dozen?” 
Ihe first was easy and it always will 
Maybe the 1931 struggle between 
the Cardinals and Athletics wasn’t the 
most exciting ever played, but it was 


be. 


seen through the eyes of a young re 


porter who had _ traveled with the 
Cardinals through that season, knew 
them all well, had suffered with them 


and exulted with them, and was espe- 
cially fond of a raw-boned, hawk-nosed 
Oklahoma farmer named Pepper Martin. 
For one fan, at least, 
be another like it. 

“I can hit any guy ever pitched,” 
Martin said when they asked how he'd 


there can never 


AR 


feel batting against Lefty Grove, who 
had won thirty-one games that summer 
and lost four, and 
Earnshaw, twenty-one and seven. 


only big George 
\ These 
two had pitched Philadelphia’s great 
team to two successive world champion- 
ships, and Martin knew they were good 
and he He spoke in 
defiance, expressing a fierce, combative 


wasn't boasting. 


assurance not altogether supported by 


his good but not sensational batting 


average of .300 for the season. 
Then the series started, and Peppe1 
took it apart with his own red, knuckly 


paws. He batted .500 and stole five 
bases against the greatest of catchers, 
Mickey Cochrane. He hit a home run 


and four doubles. When he got on first 
the literally halted. Action 
and breath seemed held in suspension 
as he tiptoed off the bag and poised, 
teetering, tormenting the pitcher. Then 
the pitch, and he was off, his great nose 
splitting the wind, clouds of dust roll- 
ing up from his belly-whopping, head- 
first slide. 


base game 


Babbling crowds swirled about him in 
the lobby of Philadelphia’s Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. Maybe it was an age 


of innocence, though fans booed Presi- 
dent Hoover in Shibe Park, crying, “We 
want beer!” In the lobby, Prohibition 
and the Depression were forgotten. 

“I’m just takin’ my natural swing,” 
Pepper kept saying, “and the ball keeps 
hittin’ the fat part of the bat.” 

“Mr. Martin, where did you learn to 
run the way you do?” 


“Well, sir, I grew up in Oklahoma. 
where you start runnin’, there ain't 
nothin’ to stop you.” 

Each team had won twice and St. 


Louis held a precarious lead of 1 to 0) 


when Martin came to bat in the sixth 
inning of the fifth game. There was 
a Cardinal on base. 

“He’s done almost everything,” said 


a man in the press box. “He’s bunted 
and singled and doubled and _ stolen 
everything but Cochrane’s pants. Noth- 
ing left for him now, except to hit it 
up into those seats.” 

Pepper hit it up into those seats for 


two runs. The Cardinals rolled in, 5 
to 1, and the teams caught trains for 


St. Louis. 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the 
baseball commissioner, fought through 


ee 
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the mobs in Broad Street Station. Martin 
had made three hits that day, batted 
in four of the Cardinals’ five runs. 

“Young man,” the judge boomed, not 
altogether unaware that he had an audi- 
ence, “I'd like to be in your place to- 
night.” 


Pepper gave him the soft answer. 
“Well, Judge, $6,500 a year against 
$65,000—I'll swap ya.” 

The Cardinals won in seven games 


and Pepper Martin made 
Almost 


the last put- 
out. immediately he hit the 
road on a vaudeville tour; in those days, 
people actually paid to gaze upon demi- 
gods. 

There’s never been another like that, 
but there’ve been some dandies. There 
was the day Mickey Owen, catching 
for Brooklyn, missed the third strike. 
It was Oct. 5, 1941, in Ebbets Field. 
lhe Yankees had won two of the first 
three games but now the Dodgers were 
leading with two Yankees out in the 
ninth inning, nobody on base. Hugh 
Casey threw a third strike past Tommy 
Henrich for the last out and the series 
was tied—no, it wasn’t. 

Years later when Owen 
retirement, Tommy 
asked for his version. 

“The score was 4 to 3,” he said, “three 
balls and two strikes on the _ hitter. 
When the pitch started it looked like a 
good fast ball, then it started breaking 
in and down. 


announced 


his Henrich was 


Afterward, guys on the 
bench said it was a slider or a spitter 
or a knuckler, but I think it was just 
a real good curve, breaking down and 


in on a lefthanded batter. I didn’t 
take a real good swing. I tried to 
check it, but I was already committed 


ind had to go through. 
“As I looked back to 
how the catcher would handle it—” 
“You mean you expected him to miss 
ity 


swung, I see 


“The ground was all chewed up from 
hitters’ spikes,” Tommy said. “The 
pitch breaking so sharply—I 
wouldn't say I expected Owens to miss 
it. I'd say I wasn’t surprised that he 
didn’t handle it clean. 

“I saw something white behind him. 
[ started running. I remember being 
surprised because I couldn’t hear Earl 
Combs, coaching at first base, yell at me 
to run faster. When I got there and 
turned around I saw that the ball had 
gone all the way through to the wall.” 

Anticipating the game’s end, police 
had taken positions on the field in front 
of the grandstand screen to keep fans 
off the infield. Owen had to chase the 
skipping ball around their feet and 
Leo Durocher, the Brooklyn manager, 
tushed screaming from the «dugout 
claiming interference. Nobody thought 
t going out to console Hugh Casey. 


was 





Brooklyn’s lead was intact with only 
one putout needed and only one run- 
ner on base. Yet in the press box Bill 
Dooly, of The Philadelphia Record, 
looked up from his scorebook and said, 
“Oh Lord, look who’s up!” Joe DiMag- 
gio stood spraddled at the plate. 

Joe singled. Charley Keller hit the 
scoreboard Bill Dickey 
—well, with two out the Yankees scored 
four runs and won, 7 to 4. 

“Do you really mean to say,” Hen- 
rich was asked years later, “that in that 
fraction of a second when you 
and missed, had time to reason 
that Owen might miss the ball and you 
could get to first base?” 


for two. bases. 


swung 
you 


“Sometimes,” Tommy said, “your 
mind can work pretty fast.” 
Then, to be sure, there was Don 


Larsen’s perfect game—for the record, 
the fifth game of the 1956 Series which 
the Yankees won in seven. It was Oct. 
8, a pleasant day, with 64,519 in Yankee 
Stadium. The Yankees had lost the first 
two Brooklyn, won the 
next two at home after Max Hirsch, the 
horse trainer, had lent his lucky rab- 
bit’s foot to Casey Stengel. 

“They're on the way now,” a Yankee 
rooter said. “No windup and no sleep 
—that’s the winning prescription.” 

That’s how Larsen pitched, and how 
he lived. 

Most of the other games that a fellow 
remembers best are remembered for 
spectacular action—Pepper Martin's wild 
ride, the Athletics’ explosive ten-run in- 


games in 





the Ath- 
°31 = =~Series 


who beat 
himself in the 


Martin, 
by 


Pepper 
letics 


ning against the Cubs in 1929, Cookie 
Lavagetto’s double in the 


ninth con- 
verting a no-hitter by the Yankees’ 
Floyd Bevens into a victory for the 
Dodgers in 1947. This was an almost 
static thing, the pure distillation of 
suspense. 
It started in fairly routine fashion, 
or at least in a fashion routine for a 


hard-ball thrower like Larsen and a wily 
operative like the Dodgers’ Sal Maglie. 
Larsen fired strikes the Dodgers, 
Maglie had the Yankees popping up. In 
three innings, eighteen 


past 


men went to 
bat and none got close to first base. 

With two out in the fourth, Mickey 
Mantle hit a run. A single by 
Andy Carey, a sacrifice, and a single by 
Hank Bauer made it 2 to 0 New 
York in the sixth. hadn’t 
yielded a hit or a walk. There was an 
odd stirring in the 
noisy quiet. 

Jim Gilliam led off the seventh and 
was retired on a fine play by Gil Mc- 
Dougald, the shortstop. Pee Wee Reese 
and Duke Snider flied out. 


home 


tor 
Larsen 


stands, a sort of 


Fans began 


to yell. In the eighth it was Jackie 
Robinson, Gil Hodges, and Sandy 
Amoros, up and down in order. 

Larsen was the Yankees’ first batter 


in the home eighth. He slouched up 
showing no sign of strain but for the 
fans unbearable. They 
their feet howling, letting off steam. 

Larsen struck out. So did Bauer. So 
did Joe Collins. Maglie was tough that 
day. Larsen was perfect. 

Carl Furillo flied the 
ninth. Roy Campanella grounded out. 
Dale Mitchell went to bat for Maglie. 
After the second strike, Babe Pinelli, 
the umpire, bent low in a slantwise 
crouch over Yogi Berra’s shoulder. 

Pinelli had his 
to retire. This was his last game behind 
the plate. 
life he’d have to distinguish between 
ball strike. Later Mitchell vowed 
that the next pitch was inches outside 
but Pinelli made his last decision a big 
one. His right arm went up. 

Grown men, sitting and watching a 
game that boys can play, felt the sting 
of tears. You don't ereat 
big lump of muscle like Don Larsen, 


it was rose to 


out opening 


announced decision 
[his was the last time in his 


and 


weep over a 


you don’t cry over a ball game. Perfec- 

tion is something else. We don’t en- 

counter it often in this world. 
Catching the subway for the next 


day’s game in Brooklyn, Tommy Holmes, 
of the Herald Tribune, said a neighbor 
had given him a hard time. 

“IT was stuck with an extra ticket yes- 
terday,’ Tommy said, ‘‘so I gave it to 
this guy. He came home disgusted with 
me and everything else. Wished he’d 
played golf instead. Dullest game he 
ever saw, he said, nothing happened.” 
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WOMAY, is 


A Query of St. Paul 


FOR THIS MONTH I take for my text a query Saint Paul 
addressed to the Corinthians: How shall he who holdeth 
the place of the unlearned say the Amen to thy 
when he does not know what thou art saying? 


blessing 
books on 
the need of utilizing the layman’s capabilities in the Church, 
as well as many on the subject of making the liturgy clearer 
to him. On the one hand, exasperated laymen who want to 


Today we find articles and letters galore and 


help design, build, audit, and decorate the churches in 
which they worship are grumbling. Though some _ pastors 
welcome such aid, others are like one who spoke approvingly 
of a layman: “He keeps his hands off the spiritual things 
of my church and I keep my hands out of his affairs.”” Every- 
one is eager to be about his Father’s business; it is methods 
which differ. The personal equation gets in the way. 

I have read complaints about the garish art in churches 
I have 


makes 


and I have gazed on it and found some of it terrible. 
ultramodern church art and it 
have an uneasy 
head that the best art in 


also gazed at some 


me shiver too. | feeling in my untutored 
a church ts that which blends and 
does not stand out to be admired. There is church music 
too which sounds like grand opera and hymns to Our Lady 
that sound like 


attention, 


a whining child trying to get its mother’s 
whereas Gregorian Chant blends and 
itself. Then the Mass becomes the im- 
portant thing, and the arts are, as they should be, 
tory only. 


does not 
call attention to 


contribu- 


\nother question, really closer to my text, is the matter of 


the liturgy—and it is far from answered. There was ev 


dently trouble even in St. Paul’s day regarding the language. 
Today he might, with even more emphasis, ask his question. 


Latin in the Liturgy 


FATHER MARTINDALE, who loves Latin, says of the 
liturgy, “You would need a genius to put the word exultet 
in any other language so sublime.” But he adds, “Surely 
people should know whom they are talking to when they 


say the response ‘Pray for us.’ What are 


they to be freed 
from or what granted?” 

Latin has a wonderful clarity and brevity for 
can read it. But one thinks of the story of the young con- 
vert, just baptized into the Church, who said a little rue- 
fully afterward, “I’m sure it must be all right, but I didn’t 
understand a word of it.” 


those who 


understand Latin 
and can well see why it is beloved, but who finds it almost 


It seems to this laywoman who does 
impossible to read fast enough to keep up with the priest, 
that perhaps we are so busy training ow people in fine art 
and fine music and inculcating fine points of the liturgy, 
that the central fact—union with Our Lord at the altar— 
becomes a part and not a whole in many minds. Perhaps 
we have, so to speak, been barking up the wrong tree— 
both laymen who insist on more to say about parish mat- 
ters and priests who decry this tendency. The most import- 


ant thing surely is not to have a lesser or greater share in 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 





discussing the material things of a church; they do matter 
and they do make for trouble, but it is the spiritual things 
which the laity are most in need of being allowed to share 
The Holy Father's making 
Holy Communion more easily available to the faithful may | 


wonderful new changes in 
be the beginning of solving the problem. When you see, in 
a great city, people streaming from shops and offices to the 
altar at noontime to make their Communion, a thing many 
of them had never been able to do before and still reach 
their work on time, you begin to realize what a revolution 
the Holy Father’s rules have brought about. And you fee 
it is only a beginning of a spiritual surge to come. 


The Pope’s Quiet Revolution 


PEOPLE HAVE ALWAYS come to a church to pray after the 
day's work. But that was their offering, their thanks to God 
Now by these noon and afternoon Masses we have the an 
swering gesture of God giving Himself to the people b 
Him. It is so apparent that they 
something like this; the terrific response shows it. 
Pius XII has done 
surely he will be 


fore were waiting fo 


his long life, many great things but 
especially remembered for this, whict 
marks the beginning of a closer companionship, a_ closer 
walking with God, for the laity. 

Perhaps this was more immediately needed than educatio1 
in art or 


the liturgy. 


music or a better understanding and sharing ol 
Perhaps that change will come gradually and 
peacefully now, not with argument of brother and _ brother 
It is a fine thing to lay your gift on the altar but also good 
to remember that you must be at peace with your brother 
if the gift is to be acceptable to God. 

This brings us back to the vernacular in the Mass, still 
a matter of very true 
that Latin is not really a dead language, but it is true that 
to most people, and especially to the young, it is dead. It 


much argument. It is, of course, 


is litthe wonder people keep to their beads during Mass: they 
know what they are saying. Nor is it too surprising that man) 
priests are not too eager to have the classical status changed 
they have plenty of other problems and many look much 
more immediate. And yet how, as John Cogley asks in 
Commonweal, can a congregation respond when it does not 
really know what it is being asked to respond to or sits down 
to hear what it does not understand?” 

Yet the laity, too, before asking for more, might try to 
carry out better what active part is theirs. When one hears 
the mumbling of the prayers after Mass, one feels frustrated. 
Here and there a voice is heard. Sometimes a priest, who 
hears nothing either, is well away into the next Hail Mary 
while there is still muttering in the pews. I would like to 
hear these responses ring out loud and clear and all together. 

Right now, before we go on to larger things, I would 
settle for this—and for one other thing. When one kneels at 
the Creed or elsewhere, some worshippers might well do 
something more than bob up and down like a cork at the 
end of a fish line. This is reverence which is being ex- 
pressed. Why not genuflect, stay down for a moment, and 
think why you are doing it? 


During 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 


By Ronald Knox. 
Kene dy. 


320) pages. 


$4.50 


Here at last the 
Saint’s own words. In 
cheap, little copybooks 
in a poorly lit cell of 
her austere Carmel in 
Lisieux between 1895 
1897, St. 
wrote “the 

God’s mercies to my 
soul.” She wrote 
against time, so she did not “polish” her 
paragraphs or check for misspelling. A 
good thing she didn’t: a great deal of 
the charm of her story is in its utterly 


are 


and Phérése 


story. of 





Ronald Knox 


natural, conversational tone. 

The world first knew of St. Thérése 
through an edited version of her copy- 
book material entitled The Story of a 
Soul. Its editor, Mother Agnes of Jesus, 
elder sister of the Saint, published it 
on September 30, 1898. 

In 1952, a 
Mother 


vear after the death of 
\gnes of Jesus, the Holy See 
save permission for the publication of 
St. Thérése’s original manuscripts com- 
nrising her autobiography. A Carmelite 
historian, Father Francois de Sainte- 
Marie, was charged with preparing the 
facsimile edition for publication. 


Out of the welter of controversy 
sired up over Mother Agnes’ “tam- 
pering’” with the Saint’s writings, three 
oints are made clear: 1. Mother 


\gnes and Sister Genevieve (Celine) both 
testified under oath, in the canoniza- 
tion process, that the Saint told Mother 
\gnes: “You will have to revise all I 
have written. Delete add 
change... it will be as though I did it.” 
- Both the original manuscripts and 
other Agnes’ edition were used in the 


monization process. — 3. The more 
dosely one examines the two texts— 
lother Agnes’ and St. Thérése’s—the 
nore evident it is that Mother Agnes 
wither distorted nor adulterated her 
sster’s doctrine. Father Francois, the 


, caolarly editor, assures us that the por- 


rait of the Saint and her doctrine re- 
Main, in each text, substantially the 
same, 

Yet, St. Therese seems more vital in 


Lis facsimile edition. 
Seger us. 

lien. We 

clearly, 


Her terrible trials 
Her humor shines through 
get her personality more 


Was it wrong for her to fail at medi- 


tating the mysteries when she said the 
Rosary? And to sleep so often in choir? 
And to admit that her prayers after 
Holy Communion “were so mechanical 
after Mother 
\ones being 
only 
records them but gives us the answer to 
them! 


seven vears in Carmel’’? 


these things as 


but 


glossed 


“disedifying,”’ Thérése not 


One cannot imagine a happier choice 
in the translator. 
“Eneglished” St. 


Monsignor Knox has 
Thérése with all the 
skill and insight, grace and clarity that 
his readers have come to associate with 
his “timeless” Bible version, Slow 
Motion, and other books. 

SISTER MARY 


his 


GENEVIEVE., 





Oo BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Reported by Leading Catholic Book 


Stores Across the Nation 


— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE 
OF LISIEUX. Ronald 
$4.50. 


Trans. by 


Knox. Kenedy 


" 


THIS IS THE MASS. By Daniel-Rops, 
F. J. Sheen. $4.95. 


3. THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE. By Thomas 
Merton. $3.00. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy 


Hawthorn 


4. YOU. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
$4.50. Bruce 

5. MASTERS OF DECEIT. By J. Edgar 
Hoover. $5.00. Holt 

6. THE EDGE OF TOMORROW. By 
Thomas A. Dooley. $3.75. Farrar, 


Straus & Cudahy 


7. MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS. By 


Leo J. Trese. $2.95. Fides 

8. PRODIGAL SHEPHERD. By Ralph 
Pfau & Al Hirshberg. $3.95. Lip- 
pincott 

9. THE DAY CHRIST DIED. By Jim 
Bishop. $3.95. Harper 

10. THE STEADFAST MAN. By Paul 


Gallico. $3.95. Doubleday 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


BOSEV: Ews 


LATE DAWN 


By Elizabeth Vandon. 
Sheed & Ward. 


192 page § 

$3.00 
\s a point ol without in 
tending any exact comparison, the art 
ist-author of this 


reterence, 


magnificent drama 


of her own interior life might be thought 


of as a British Lillian Roth, struggling 
not with alcohol but with dope 

The dominant figure of Elizabeth 
Vandon’s childhood was her clever, 
civil-engineer father. He was, to her, a 


ereat free 
lieved in 


spirit—free because he _ be 


nothing but the products of 
“oray matte called 
“the little egg” at the top of his spine. 


It was he who taught 


his own in what he 


Elizabeth to scorn 
all “conventional people” and especially 
“the religious dopes.” Notwithstanding 
this militantly atheistic atmosphere, the 
child 


early in life became aware of a 


reality beyond her father’s world—ofl 
“another, more real, reality.” Most of 
the time this awareness was diffuse. 
Every now and then, however, it 


gathered to a point and Elizabeth would 
find herself stock still in a suddenly 
stilled world, “listening to silence.” 


Iwo tragedies struck before she was 


twenty. Her father walked off with an- 
other woman and a Doctox X seduced 
her, assured her that marriage was the 


“cheat” and “trap” of civilization, and 
then brought their affair to its inevitable 
nadir by announcing that he himself was 
getting married—to someone else. 
Doctor X left Elizabeth coping with 
a sense ol 


betrayal—and the morphia 


habit to which he had introduced her. 
She never became a full-fledged addict, 
but the “devils of hopelessness and 


emptiness,” struggling with her continu- 
ing dim awareness of that other “more 
real reality,’ drove her to the very brink 
of that hell. 

Then, in an Irish village, 
she met a priest, a blackrobed “religious 
dope.” Why 
beth could not say. She told him every- 
thing about herself. In the course of 
her recital, that she 
a woman who kept her promise. So he 
extracted three from 
to pray, to “give up 


seacoast 


she called on him, Eliza- 


he discovered was 
her. She promised 
all that” (meaning 
the dope) and, on her return to London, 
to take instruction in the Faith. On 
the night of April 12, 1949, Elizabeth 
Vandon stepped across the threshold 
into the healing brightness of that other 
“more real reality.” 


So brief a review cannot do justice to 
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New Books 


THE PRIMACY OF LOVE 


Dr. August Adam. Translated by 
Elisabethe Corathiel Noonan. This im- 
portant study places sexual morality 
in its true perspective in the hierarchy 
of Christian values. $3.25 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 
AND MARRIED LIFE 

Joseph M. Perrin, O.P. Translated 
by P. D. Gilbert. Intended for all mar- 
ried people, this work outlines the 
principles of Christian perfection and 
shows how the married state can con- 


tribute to the sanctification of its 
members. $1.95 
THE PAPACY 

Its Origins and Historical 
Evolution 


Paolo Brezzi. Translated by Rev. 
Henry J. Yannone. A fascinating ac- 
count of the panorama of the papacy, 
its glory and its squalor, its moments 
of power or of abject weakness. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Miss Vandon’s  narrative—classically 
stark, thrilling, ringing true in every 
syllable. The book will be published 
\ugust 27. 


MILTON LOMASK. 


THE BATTLE OF 
GETTYSBURG 
By Frank A. Haskell. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


169 pages. 
$3.50 


On page 113 of this slim, little volume, 


Frank A. Haskell tells how Pickett’s 
Charge was finally broken and beaten 
back at the stone wall on Cemetery 


The Battle of 
Haskell, who was all fight- 
ing man, then writes: 

“Many things cannot be described by 
pen or pencil—this fight is one. 


Ridge in Gettysburg. In 
Gettysburg, 


Some 
hints and incidents may be given, but 
a description or picture never. From 
what is told, the imagination may for 
itself construct the he 
who never saw can have no adequate 
idea of what battle is.” 
Or, as Haskell 
says later on in his book, a full account 
of that terrible July 3 afternoon in 1863 
“will never, be made.” 
Yet, if any one man has captured 
the flaming fury of that day on paper, 
Haskell is the man. His story of the 
most celebrated battle. in) American 
history was begun less than two weeks 
after Lee’s shattered, depleted Rebels 
escaped over the flooded Potomac 
their own soil. And the smoke of battle 
still Haskell’s 
he set down this definitive account of a 
military engagement that is still being 
fought at Civil War Round Tables 


country. 


scene; otherwise 
such a 
This, of course, is true. 


never, can 


to 


was fresh in nostrils as 


across the 

\ lawyer in civilian life, himself des- 
tined to be killed the next summer as 
a Pickett-like charge of 
Cold Harbor, Haskell 
proves in this book that he could write 
as well Bruce 


introduction, 


he was leading 
Union forces at 
Catton, in an 
thinks Haskell 
overwrote in spots, and maybe he did. 
But it is hard Battle of 
Gettysburg up 


as fight. 
excellent 


to discuss the 


and not wind using 
superlatives. 

Catton calls this “one of the genuine 
Civil War literature.” As 
usual in dealing with that war, Catton 
is right. 


classics ol 


HARRY SCHLEGEL. 


DEMOCRACY AND 
CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


By Currin, Shields. 
\icGraw-Hill 


310 pages. 
$5.00 


Political theory bristles with semantic 


vagueness, ambiguous clichés, and_his- 


torical nationalistic prejudices. Mr. 
Shields, a Protestant who teaches the 
subject at the University of California 


Select your books from our reviews 


‘ . 
in Los Angeles and a man who ha}! 
served in various political campaigns 


armen 


and Democratic Party offices, possesses | 
the knowledge to be aware of they } 
pitfalls and the sure-footed balance 
avoid them when he them. His 
book, simply and lucidly written, is ay 
exercise in 


sees 


good sense, fairness, and 
constructive scholarship. 

Not that Mr. Shields answers all the 
questions he implicitly raises. But wha 
writer in this extremely difficult field 
can do that? Suffice it that for editors | 
writers, teachers, and general readers 
interested in the theory of political lif 
—and theory intimately affects practic 
—he has written for Americans one of! 
those books which deserves to be 
sulted. 

There is, as Mr. 
conflict 
and Democracy. 


con- 


Shields sees it, n 
between Catholicisy 
Democracy, to him, is 
a process, a method; it is not a mystique 
Liberalism, however, as he defines it, js 
a mystique beyond question; it is 
philosophy of life, a secular religion 
and, as such, it is opposed to Catholi 
cism and Democracy alike. But De 
mocracy as it is generally understood | 
and practiced in the United States is 
not incompatible with Catholicism, nor 
is Catholicism incompatible with Democ 
racy. 

Mr. Shields carefully examines. the 
salient Catholic, Protestant, and secular 
literature on his theme: he reaches his 
conclusions after — scrupulous 
thought. And his distinction between 
Liberalism and Democracy merits spe 


essential 


only 





cial applause. Too many people equate 
the two the two 
words. 


forces—or, anyhow, 


j 
JOHN DINEEN. 


THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE | 
By 


Farrar, 


Merton. 
Straus ¢ 


Thomas 124 pages 


Cudahy. $3.00 


This is a book like Seeds of Contempla 
tion shorter, more concentrated in 
These thoughts in solitude are 
also thoughts about distilled 
critically synthesized 
One book 


quickly. There is far too much on each 


but 
theme. 





solitude, 
evaluated, and 


cannot possibly read this 
page to digest and ruminate, especially 
the chapters on gratitude, poverty, read- 
ing, and meditation. 

Here is a sample of Thomas Merton's 
incisive thinking: “Christianity is 
The Cross 


not 


Stoicism. does not. sanctify 





us to destroy human feeling. Detach j 


many 
saints 


ment is not insensibility. Too 
fail to ereat 
precisely because their rules and ascetic 
practices have merely deadened their 
humanity instead of setting it free to 


richly, in 


ascetics become 


develop all its capacities, 


under the influence of grace.” 
Throughout the book, the sentences 
are pruned, weighted by 


their inner 


strength. 
They ha 
impact O 
intellectt 
amine a 


stone, I 
pects of 
for its € 
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need ht 
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strength. Some of them are pure poetry. 
They have the ring of originality, the 
impact of The Imitation, but on a more 
intellectual level. As one would ex- 
amine a piece of sculpture or a precious 
stone. Thomas Merton considers all as- 
pects of solitude, for “society depends 
for its existence on the inviolable per- 
sonal solitude of its members.” In the 
midst of the din of materialism, men 
must be able to hear God. For this they 
need humility, interior solitude, and 
silence. We need not go into the desert 
to find solitude; the desert is now every- 
where. It is the home of despair with 
which we must live every day and which 
we must conquer under hope in the 
Cross. 


PAULA BOWES. 


MORE THAN MANY 


SPARROWS 
By Leo J. Trese. 137 pages. 
Fides. $2.95 


Marty readers of the di- 
ocesan press have been 
accustomed to open 
their papers first to the 
weekly column = on 
“Christian Living” by 
Father Leo Trese, one- 
time parish priest and 

now chaplain of a 
aan 5, Toone school far disturbed 
and delinquent girls. More Than Many 
Sparrows is a compilation of some of 
the best of these columns which epito- 
mize Father Trese’s genius to restate 
Christian theology in fresh, down-to- 
earth terms, to popularize without over- 
simplifying, to be optimistic without 
sentimentality. 

Speaking of heaven, Father Trese ad- 
vises, “we must try to imagine what 
it will be like to find ourselves caught 
up in a wild, tearing torrent of love—” 
and “Eternity is just one single instant, 
one grand and thundering Now, a now 
that never ends.” 





To the person who worries, whether 
it be about losing a job, or failing in 
studies, or getting along with wife (or 
husband), or the children’s misbehavior, 
Father Trese emphasizes the “hard fact” 
that ‘““The God of love and wisdom 
and power is not off in a distant heaven, 
but with me right here, this very min- 
ute.” On the virtue of fortitude, he 
comments, “It is hard to refuse to join 
the neighborhood group that is banding 
together to keep out the Negroes, es- 
pecially when the moving spirits are such 
nice people, and churchgoers, too.” 

“Many persons,” Father Trese says 
in another characteristic column, “‘suf- 
ler from personality defects which have 
their roots in infancy and childhood, 
which no amount of pure reasoning can 
eliminate . . . so we have to learn to 
live with our personality handicap 
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BIG ENOUGH for 2 CHILDREN 


Constructed of —— Flame Resistant, water - 


PIECE construction ‘utilizin xtended 
supporti ing © etry ge fold table legs, 


RANCH HOUSE FOR GIRLS — SECRET CLUBHOUSE FOR BOYS 
from 4to 14. Endless hours of ap seusepcoarie and fun for every child. 
Terrific value at this unbelievab ay on low price. We are the largest Mfg. 
and Dists. of playhouses in the Over 200,000 satisfied customers. 
Your satisfaction guaranteed. Was Nationally advertised at $1.98. Now 
-7 2) only $1. It’ a ane, over 3 ft. high, approx. 23 cu. ft. interior, covers 
almost 9 sq. ft. of floor space. King size or complete with slop- 


























: ing roof. Authentically imprinted Split-Log walls. Large d door and win- 
Ss ecial! ' = dows may be opened and closed. Waterproof for year round Indoor 
P 5 and outdoor play. Gives children unlimited scope to use their imagina- 
iant Kiddie seatened - tion. Youngsters can play Nursery Games, like Little Red Riding Hood 


Ache. eide. Hansel & Gretel, etc. Older children find it exciting to use as a 
for little housekeepers. It is J western Jail for Rustlers, Bunkhouse for Rough Riding Cowboys, Settlers’ Cabin 
decorated with shutters, win- | attacked by Indians, etc. Shipped pre-assembled with 4 interlocking roof supports. 
dows, flower boxes and shrubs. | Sets upin cash, 


Iminute. Notools recessary. Orders shipped within 24 hours.Send 
Same size as cabin. Oni $1 check or M.0. plus 2$¢handling coston each house. Guaranteed! Sorry, noc.o.D.’8, 
(Plus 25¢ postage.) y 
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Just to prove how easily you can earn 
$50 CASH and More... in spare time! 


Count the cash and mail coupon today. We will send 
you as a gift a lovely jeweled “Lord’s Prayer” pen. 
Included with your gift will be Elmira’s “Try It” Sales 
Kit of Christmas cards and gift items. Also included: 
Free sample imprinted note paper, Free napkins for 
order-taking, and Free catalog showing full line. 
Turn spare time into money — make up to 100% profit 
taking orders from friends. 








Ball point pen with rhinestone cross 
attractively finished in white and gold. By looking 
thru the tiny magnifying glass atop plunger you can 
read clearly The Lord’s Prayer. Truly a pen that's dis- 
tinctively different. Easily worth $1.50 or more. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY! 


Mail coupon, or write: ELMIRA CARD CO., Dept. PC833, Elmira, N.Y. 
== LIMITED OFFER — WRITE TODAY = = 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


MANY persons say “between you 


and I” instead of “‘between you 

and me’’—or use “who” for § : 
“whom"’—or don’t know whether 

to spell certain words with one or 

two ‘“‘e’s’’ or “‘m’s” or " 

with “ie” ¢ “ei,” etc Mist ee s 


in English revez al lack of education, 


| 





refinement prevent you trom pre- . 
senting your thoughts it vest Sherwin Cody 
way. Real command of English will help you 


reach any goal 


Wonderful Invention 
Only 15 


minutes a day with Sherwin Cody’s 
famous invention—and can actually SEE your 
English improve It teaches by HABIT—makes 


RIGHT way. 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH 


it easier to adopt t Wonderful, self 


correcting lessons 


Lack of language power may be 
costing you thousands of dollars 
every year. See what Mr. Cody can 
do for you; it costs you not! ing to 
find out Write for free wok, 
“How You Can Master Good Eng- 
lish in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ It will 
prove a revelation. WRITE NOW, 


SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN 
ENGLISH, 668, Central Drive, 
Port Washington, N.Y. 
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giant inflatable toys of 
a0, pre- -historic monsters 


GIGANTIC 
DINOSAURS 


for $ 00 


plus 25c 
post 


upto 4 feet tall 
Command these fun lowing pre historic 

if monsters to your every prank Toss them 
nm the aw and they always land ne 

( feet Made of molded one prece 








" Quality latex. completely inflatable 
$ with genuine toss up feet action 
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7 different only $1.00 plus 25¢ postage and handling per 
pre-historic set The most exciting gift a child can re- 
monsters ceive. Money Back Guarantee. In ordering 


please PRINT name and address 
GIANT DINOSAURS, Dept. D-75 
114 EAST 32nd ST 
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NEW York 16,N.Y | Novel published in 


first let us admit we have the handicap 
then we shall ask God to help us 

to control (it) so that it may not cause 
hurt to others . . . and for the 
what we cannot change.” 
Che popularity of the so-called 
help” books, all the from 
Dale Carnegie’s to Norman Vincent 
Peale’s, is often puzzling and_ rather 
Father Trese has managed 
this questionable genre of 
literature by 
how to 


grace to 
beat 
“self- 


ranging way 


disturbing. 
to baptize 
showing his readers not 
the Truth as a 
principle of mental health, but how to 
Him. 


use God of 
be used by 


GENEVIEVE CASEY, 


THE TIME OF THE DRAGONS 


By Alice Ekert-Rotholz. 
Viking. 


468 pages. 
$4.95 


and 
love does its anguished 
give the lie 
to Kipling in this 
twentieth-century  fac- 
War and 
Tolstoy isn’t 
threatened, 
count it no dishonor 
A. Ekert-Rotholz against an author who 
boldly 


ing 


East meets West 


best to 


simile of 


Peace. If 


seriously 





-perhaps rashly—attempts a sweep- 
Asia’s 
melting pot over a thirty-year span be- 
ginning in 1925. 
At the heart ol 
Wergeland family, 


portrayal of life in exotic 


the narrative is the 
blue-eyed Norwegian 
set down in 
the teeming squalor of the Orient. 


Knut 


“longnoses” incongruously 
Papa 
is Norwegian consul in Shanghai 
when the story opens; later he is a busi- 
Bangkok. He marries twice 
bringing the 
daughters little 
happiness to their separate mothers or 
himself. 

The bulk—and the 


is concerned with the 


nessman in 
dallies into 


three 


and 
world 


once, 


but very 


best—of the novel 
affairs, largely ro- 


mantic, of his three offspring and of his 


sister, a serene and ageless matriarch, 
although never married, who is de facto 
mother to the three half-sisters. 


In the streets of Shanghai, the jungles 
and ruins of Indo-China, and the moun- 
tains of Japan, the paths of the Werge- 


lands cross or parallel the: lives of 
Chinese, Japanese, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, White Russians, and Americans. 


World War 
of southeast Asia, and a languidly paced, 


II, the Japanese occupation 


yet. thoroughly — plausible, espionage 
story are woven into the family 
chronicle. 

Plainly, this is covering a lot of ter- 


A smaller 
vielded a 
but the 
theless solidly entertaining. 

Mrs. Ekert-Rotholz wrote in German 

-she now lives in Hamburg after twelve 
years in the Orient—and this is. her first 
English. The brisk- 


ritory, human and geographic. 
might 
powertul picture, 


canvas have more 


story is none- 


You are what you read. Read good books 


Richard 
used 
best. 
JOHN J. 


reading translation is by 
Clara Winston, 
English at its idiomatic 


and 


who American 


SMEE, 


THE PHANTOM MAJOR 


By Virginia Cowles. 
Harper. 


320) pe ges 


$3.95 


Modern warfare tends to produce few 

Only a handful rise 
the crushing anonymity of | the 
mechanized mass. For the Germans, 
Otto Skorzeny turned the trick. On ow 
brash, six-foot-six Britisher, Ma- 
jor David Stirling, a legend in 
the desert—so much so that the 
Fox, himself, Erwin Rommel, 
him the “Phantom Major.” 

The Libyan indeed, provides 
an ideal backdrop for the cloak-and 
kind of warfare waged by this 
extraordinary Commando. Virginia 
Cowles, a newspaper correspondent who 
the Anglo-American North 
African campaign, is well suited to write 
the story. Her crisp, almost 
masculine, imparting to: the yarn the 
mobility and impact of a motorized task 
force. 

Major Stirling had difficulty 
persuading his superiors of the value of 
his plan to have small groups of highly 
trained men operate against installations 
deep behind enemy lines. He was prob- 
ably allowed to try his hand at it only 
because of the sore straits reached by 
the British in their efforts to halt the 
onrush of the vaunted Afrika Korps. 

His men moved out across the 


heroes. modest 


abov ce 


side, a 
became 

Desert 
dubbed 


clesert, 


dagger 


covered 


style is 


some 


desert 
in the ever-miraculous Jeep, operating 
by compass as though over an expanse of 
reached the 


sea, until they enemy rear. 
Here, on moonless nights, they yaided 
enemy airfields and bases. The exploits 
of these men have about them the 


and their 
is exemplified by the saga 
of one of them who lost his transfort 


eerie sense of present danger, 
persistence 


and walked 200 miles to his base across 


blazing sands without food water. 

For fourteen months, Stirling’s group 
conducted these raids, air- 
craft, 
killing and generally creating 
havoc and destruction out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. 

This is a different kind of war 
individualized, its locale 
mysteriously intriguing. A bit too much 


of the “ kind of thing, 


destroying 
blowing up ammunition dumps, 
Germans, 


story, 
its adventure 


jolly good show” 


but then this isa story about the British, 
perhaps we should make allowances. 
VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


AMERICAN MODERNS 


By Maxwell Geismar. 265 pages 


Hill Wang. $3.95 
In the field of criticism of the con 
temporary American novel, Maxwell 
Geismar in many ways is better known 
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The famous shop 
ot Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C, 

















.». a gift that will be cherished! 


MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 
cally plays Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria’’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette 1s 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
rohe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix_and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s please) $11 95 
SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Room 806K Darcet post 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. prepaid 








MADONNA VEILS 


Carry in your purse. 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Navy, Black and 
Madonna Blue nylon net 
$1.00 each(in plastic case) 
Black and White mantillas 
$2.00 each(in plastic case) 
Black and white large 
mantillas (Old World) 
$3.50 each All postpaid 
Ideal for Pilgrimages 





MADONNA VEILS 
Box 1422, Sta. H 
BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 














A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him, The Pas- 
sionist Sisters are a Congregation of trained Social Work- 
ers and Educators, affiliated with the Passionist Fathers 
The Novitiate for the United States is at Mt. St. 


Joseph, 
Bristol, R. I. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 











and ranks higher abroad than at home. 
It was interesting a few years back to 
find a of Irish writers 
quoting him as the authority of authori- 
ties on modern American fiction. This 
new volume of and criticisms, 
however, will add less to his stature than 
his more 
studied 
time. 


group young 


essays 


carefully conceived 


and 


evaluations of writers in our 

For while many of the essays spanning 
the literary panorama from Dreiser, Dos 
Passos, and Sinclair Lewis to Norman 
Mailer, John Hersey, and William Sty- 
ron are written especially for this book, 
the main part consists of newspaper and 
magazine reviews, excellent of their kind 
but written of the The re- 


cent critical revulsion against Cozzens’ 


moment. 


By Love Possessed is an instance of how 
more considered later judgments may 
override momentary So 
with Mr. Geismar. His singling out as 
especially important among immediately 
modern novelists Nelson Algren, Saul 
Bellow, and John Howard Griffin is 
open to question. He much _nar- 
rows his field. He praises James Jones 
highly, but there are those now who 
believe that From Here to Eternity was 


enthusiasms. 


too 


a tour de force like Gone With the 
Wind, rather than the advent of a 
novelist of continuing growth and 
stature. Mr. Geismar is a_ pleasantly 


discursive writer, but this collection of 
his comments lacks the steadied judg- 
ment of his more carefully planned 
books of literary criticism. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


THE ENEMY CAMP 


By Jerome Weidman. 
Random House. 


561 pages. 
$4.95 


Twenty years of ex- 
pert storytelling have 
produced The Enemy 
Camp—an 
book. It 
crisis in 
George 


impressive 

describes a 
the life of 
Hurst, who 
from his Lower East 
Side childhood 
through years of mar- 
riage to a Christian wife is imprisoned 
in a private ghetto—fear and distrust 
of the non-Jewish world. 

Then, with a remark from a stranger, 
“I’ve come to you about Daniel 
Shaw,” and Hurst’s answer, “What does 
he want to be now, the first Jewish 
president of the United States?” Jerome 
Weidman’s 





J. Weidman 


see 


social satire turns into a 
suspense story. 
It is a suspense story in the way 


Bleak House and The Moonstone are. 
Living personalities produce the plots 
and counter-plots. There is Aunt Tessie, 
who taught George to love and hate; 
Uncle Zisha, who carried him from a 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 














HELP! FOR 8TH GRADE STUDENTS 


Boost your final exam marks and Aptitude «& 
Achievement test scores with these YES BOOKS 
HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 
PREPARATION BOOK; plus 3 Rxam Drill Books 
English-Science- Mathematics. All four, $5.50 postpaid. 
No C.0.D.'s 

Simple study material, Quest yl Answers—hely 

ful for 7th grade stud 
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If Your Child wi 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
Folder and low } Bremner-Davis Phonies, 


rice 
Dept. N-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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Out-of-the-ordinary, large selection of Cards, , 
Stationery, Jewelry and Gift Novel- \ 
ties boosts your earnings. Coupon 
brings you fill details with 3 Assort- 
ments on approval, color catalog, 
Bargain List, free Album of Name- 
Imprinted Cards and 30th Anniver- 
sary Free Gift Offer. Send no money. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. °2!-T 
1113 Washington Ave., St.Louis 1,Mo. 
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You Are Not Too Old 
For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, 


Dept. L836M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


For 














ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 
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New Haven, Connecticut | 
Founded and directed by the Dominican Sisters of 
St. Mary of the Springs. Resident and non-resident 
students. Liberal Art Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law and | 
Teacher Training courses lead to the Degree f 
Bachelor of Arts. Fully accredited, including ac 
creditment by the American Medical Associatior 


Ninety minutes from Grand Central Station 
Address Office of Admissions 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm on friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home  econom- 
jes, speech and drama, 
campus. Interesting cultural, 
Conducted by the Sisters of 


Box 47 


New York 

















athletic, social bg 
of ‘Providence. Catalog. 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 
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tenement to the beauties of Albany, 
N. Y. Dora Dienst, the crippled singer, 
shackled George to her with pity. Rose- 
mary Prager, heiress and amazon, 
bought him—for a while. Above them 
all strides Danny Shaw. Rarely has a 
modern novelist given us so 
and implacable a villain as Danny Shaw, 
born Schorr. 


vigorous 


If sections of The Enemy Camp repel, 
the The picture it 
GIVES true. The present that 
Hurst struggles to protect, if pleasant 
and kindly, and amoral. 
The past that bedevils him is sordid and 
savage. 


whole is sound. 


is George 


is materialistic 


But The Enemy Camp is more 
thriller satire. It 
a man’s fight not only for 
nity but for 
as well. 


is a study of 
external dig 
inner liberty 
This makes 


than or 
and freedom, 
and self-mastery 
the novel is. 


CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE KINGBREAKER 


By Elizabeth Linington. 


ai 
9/0 pages. 


Doubleday. $4.50 
“You are only a mid- 
dle-class Fen farmer 


favored by luck 
The man who would 
ye king winced at the 
taunt. 
Kingwise 
Linington’s 
for 


Elizabeth 
penchant 
historical research 
goes back to her Cali- 
fornia childhood passion for English 
and Irish history and folklore. Her suc- 
The Proud Man, Mon- 
The Watch, all 
record royal tussles with recalcitrant sub- 
jects. 

Seventeenth-century England’s wrangle 
between Charles I and Oliver 
Cromwell is dramatically vivid in The 
Kingbreaker. For backdrop we have 
the king’s good servant, Ivor ap-Maddox, 
snaring the post of secretary to Crom- 
well in order for the king. 
Through Ivor’s life we have 
here the whole bloody civil 
Cromwell closing in on Charles 
Stuart and forcing the lawless judges to 





E. Linington 


cessful novels, 


sieur Janvier, Long 


King 


to 
double 


Spy 


recreated 
war: 


decree the King’s death; his coveting 
the crown even as Charles’ uneasy head 
lies on the block: his interminable 


hassles with the Presbyterian M.P.’s and 
with the power-hungry among his rivals; 
his wars in England and on the con- 


tinent; his glee at the horrendous 
savagery wreaked on the Irish at 
Drogheda and Dublin and Limerick 


(Irish readers will smart recalling all 
the battles from the Boyne to “the 
trouble”); his fierce prayers to the Al- 
mighty to strengthen his fiendish arm; 
and against all this his Puritan preach- 
ments on the necessity of chastity, at 
which Ivor reminds him of his lapses; 
his hatred for Catholics; his love for his 
children even to the point of falling 
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day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
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nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 
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MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa. 
tion, builds men. Accredited four-year high school course 
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Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata. 
log. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake Street, Aurora, III. 
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4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. 
Majors in eleven fields. Dramatics, dis- 
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Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Pre-Medicine. Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
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conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
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Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 
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seriously ill when he arrives at Hampton 
Court to find his favorite daughter Betty 
near death; his “traitorous trueness and 
loyal deceit.” 

In this novel, Cromwell emerges as 
his greatest general but better- 
than-average brute, an inept adminis- 
trator, uncouth, a “middle-class Fen 
farmer” whose tortured conscience plus 
“sions from heaven” forced him to agree 
to the title “Lord Protector” for himself 
rather than “King.”” One 
a “keys off” policy on the blasphemous 
use ol Name (the lustiness of 
the times need not be embellished). 

If The Kingbreaker lacks the grand 
sweep and impeccable artistry of Hilda 


era s 


could wish 


God's 


Prescott’s The Man on a Donkey, it 
nevertheless captures the color and 
violence, yes, and the goodness of 


Cromwell’s world with skill and_ style 
and understanding. 
SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By André Maurois. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


528 pages. 


$6.50 


This is a 
tion of this history, 
which was originally 
published in 1937. M. 
Maurois, a member of 
the French Academy, 
has written a_ history 
of France, as well as 
biographies of Byron, 
Shelley, and Disraeli, and has long been 
interested in England’s past. He not 
only well, with appealing 
simplicity, but has certain virtues, such 
as orderliness, a fine sense of proportion, 


André Maurois 


writes 


and a classical restraint—typical char- 
acteristics of the French _ intellectual 
mind—which make his book superior, 
in certain respects, to more impassioned, 
but digressive histories by natives of 
Britain itself. 

It must be remembered, of course, 
that this is a single volume—in contrast, 
for example, to a British history written 
by another Frenchman, M. Guizot, 
which ran to four bulky volumes—and 
that, in view of its restricted size, most 
of the major events can be only touched 
upon. Disraeli and Gladstone, placed 
ina single chapter, receive only nine 
pages together, the famous “long parlia- 
ment’’ six pages, and Shakespeare half-a- 
page. 

But the survey is more inclusive and, 
at times, more arresting than one might 
suppose possible. M. Maurois has a 
talent for bringing his figures—especially 
his kings—vividly to life in a phrase or 
a sentence, with the the 
practiced biographer. 

Christopher Dawson has written that 
‘Teligion is the key of history and it 
is impossible to understand a culture 


deftness_ of 
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Forty 
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ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


Cincinnati, 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 
in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 


In co-operation 

















College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








LA SALLE 
Military Academy 

















Fore Catholic military preparat 
l ler Christian Brothers A 
edi lege sigue Grades 
)-12 t ROTC hi 
ratl 160 acre campu 
Great 1 F 75th ye 
Write for Catak 
Box S, Oakdale, L. I., New York 
A college preparatory school of tradition and academi 
accomplishment Graduates in leadin colle and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12 Est ablis hed 1847 
by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 70 acres 
Full varsity and intra-mural athletic program 
Write for catalog. 
Father George, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 

















IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts 









college for women. B.A., B.S 
BR. Mus. degrees. Science usic, business ho me economics 
teacher training pre-med pre-law : al 
and sports prograr Dramati and 1 
with nearby men’s eges Cheerful 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila verlooking il 
Chester Valley New residence hall, liberal! arts b 
vol Lake for swi T at l car eing F ari and iait 
Conducted by the Sister f = immaculate Heart of 
Mary rly applicat Cate 
Registrar, Box G, immaculata ‘College, Immaculata, Pa. 
SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and secondary 
teacher education; art, music, home economics 
education. 200-acre campus in foothills of Alleg- 
heny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. Catalog 
on Request. Write Box 23-S. 














RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 
Pre-school through high school for 
lay. College preparat« ry art, musi 

f tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre I 
Cc Religious of the Assumption. Schools 
al L n. Rome. Catalog 





Dept. S. 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


3480 W. School House Lane, 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 
entific, Commercial, 


and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 





Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen 
Well-balanced program Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories 
40 miles from ppzsaiee rite for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


cial Service, teaching 
catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
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ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College fer Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

® Bachelor of Arts 

e Bachelor of Seience 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 








Does the Heart of Christ... 


invite you to teach Religion to 
His little ones, to bring stray 
sheep back to His Sacred 
Heart, to bring “the other 
sheep” to His Fold, to bring 
all souls to love Him more? 
This is the work of the Mis- 
sion Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, accomplished through 
the teaching of Christian Doctrine. They can 
use YOU in this sublime apostolate. They need 
YOU. Write today for detailed information: 
Vocation Directress, Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart, 1001 W. Joppa Rd., Baltimore 
4, Md. 











AN INVITATION .. . 
T ive a gift of yourself to 
nary teacher, doctor, nurse 


the missions as a mis- 
social worker. Write to 
Vocation Director 
Missionary Sisters of the Holy Rosary 
214 Ashwood Road, Villanova, Pa. 

If want to love 
th, for the 

\ 


st 


Christ pread charity all over 


ear members of Christ are all over the 








MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 

















YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 


Write: 

Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 








The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 

ifer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Bjood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 








unless we understand its religious roots 
Maurois stresses the importance of 
ligion in the making of British histop 
but his view, it should be noted, is y 
pro-Catholic. The tone toward th, 
Church during medieval times, and dy 
ing the schism under Henry VIII 
sympathetic and is sometimes hostile! 
The reader must be capable of sifting] 
facts from opinion. 
capable of such 
find here, in concise 
dates and events of British history, 1 
gether with genealogical charts, maps 
and a partial (not complete, as the pul 
lishers state) index. 

RICHARD C. 





is hot 


Providing he 
discernment, he wij 
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CROWLE) 


SHAW ON THEATRE 
Edited by E. J. West. 
Hill & Wang. 


306 page 
$3.95 


Bernard Shaw’s fame as a dramatist ha 
obscured his place in the line of grea} 
London drama critics that began wit! 
Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt. It is as 
man the theater that will be r 
membered. His two volumes of critic 


ol he 
essays, Culled from the original Saturd 
Review, are magisterial in their analys 
of the English playhouse in the ‘nineties 
These talks, 
articles, 


random 
notes, letters, 
and worthily 


pieces, 
and 


progran 
assemble 
West 
make an amusing and enlightening su 


edited by Professor 


plement to the main volumes. 

Shaw had a Dublin talent for th 
rapier phrase that deflates the _ pre 
tentious, as a journalist for the illum 
nating paragraph that exposes fustiar 
He Lor 
don ago 
English 


did not so much immigrate to 


as invade it. Seventy years 
acting was a thing of sound an 
popcorn.” Shakespeare’ 
plays had become mere settings for the 


ageressive 


fury signifying “* 
of actor-man 
from the 
harlequin _ fron 
waged ruthless war 
bogus actors, and it 


personalities 
None 

carrot-polled 
Street. He 


agers. of these was safe 


lanky, 
Synge 
is due to 


fare on 





that the 
England is 


him, largely, Shakespeareat 
theater in healthier 
than it was in Shakespeare’s day, when 
actors had a rather different Elizabeth to 
Sir Laurence Olivier, the 
producer, exists because Shaw, the critic 


now 


contend with. 


made a place for honest actors as dis 
tinct from 
His appreciation of fine acting is re 


barn-storming exhibitionists 
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NOBODY 
YOURSE 
By Robe 
Norton. 
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vealed in these pages in the essay on 
Barry Sullivan. Sullivan, whose art 1s 
a matter of folklore, was not recorded 
by the London critics; he made more 
money in small towns, so he seldom 
visited the capital. Now he reposes 


under a monument in Glasnevin Ceme- 
tery, Dublin. The G.B.S., saw him 
at the Dublin Theatre Royal and, nearly 
eighty years later, brought the perform- 
ance life in the Atlantic Monthly. 
This is one essay among many on the 
original printing and subsequent editing 
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to 
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of Shakespeare manuscripts, the limita- 
tions of drama critics, the development 
of theater-workshop techniques, the in- 


fluence of musical notation on the writ- 
ing of stage dialogue, etc. Students of 
theater will refer often to this book: 


the casual theatergoer will enjoy it. It 
is nicely designed, printed, and bound. 

W. J. IGOE. 
HOW TO DO NOTHING WITH 
NOBODY ALL ALONE BY 
YOURSELF 


By Robert Paul Smith. 
Norton. 


125 pages. 
$2.95 
2000 
years ago that Horace, 
the Roman 
poet, wrote 


It was about 


wit and 
amusingly 
of aging men who al- 
ways praised the times 





when they were boys. 
Before his time and 
‘ ever since, men have 
R. Paul Smith = poasted of the good 


old days when they were lads. Twain and 
Tarkington have written classics on the 
And Robert Paul Smith 


subject. now 
resumes the theme with gusto and 
charm. 

In How To Do Nothing With No- 
body All Alone By Yourself, Mr. Smith 


muses and chortles on that irretrievable 
time the world was a 
thing and he was young. 


when wondrous 


In gay aban- 


don, he repeats the formula of his 
former success, “Where Did You Go?’ 
“Out.” “What Did You Do?” “Nothing.” 


The author possesses two invaluable 


qualities for writing well on boys. He 
has a comprehensive memory, and he 
has a heart. He tells how he as a boy 


made his own playthings or joined his 
cronies in simple pastimes. What boy 
makes a spool-tank today? Or a button 
buzz saw? Do boys still play mumbly 
“Stick-the-knife”’? 
Do they still collect apparently useless 


peg, sometimes called 


things as stones, strings, or nails? Do 
they hoard those shiny, brown horse 
chestnuts fresh from the fallen burr? 


It is Smith’s contention that the aver- 
age small tad of is a helpless 
thing when it comes to inventive play. 

While the modern world fears the 
guided missile, he is the victim of child- 
guidance. Paidology scans him through 
thick lenses and he is urged to become 

Junior Organization man. Parents 
thrust fancy and intricate toys upon 
lim. Supervisers plan his games. Den 
mothers cluck over him while the air 
‘ oppressive with a sense of sweet 
A boy’s life isn’t his own. 
forty will read this book 
Older boys who remember 
Halley's comet will cry with joy over 
the unforgettable, unforgotten days. 
And females of all ages will love it be- 
fuse it is about boys. 


today 


togetherness. 
Boys over 


With grins. 


PAUL QUINN. 











Best Buys 
in Booklets 


THE SECONDSNPRING T | 








(afidence in God 





CONFIDENCE IN GOD 





Still the best of all our “‘best Written for these times of 
THE APOSTLE OF sellers,” this booklet of tension and turmoil, this 
THE SECOND SPRING “words of encouragement’ booklet provides ‘thought 
Rev. Kenan Carey, C.P., re- is written to convince you sketches to help you in 
lates the amazing life story that above everything else restful tranquil prayer.” 
of Dominic of the Mother of God craves your love. Print- Beautiful two-color cover 
God, the Passionist who re- ed in large, clear type with reproduces the famous 
ceived John Henry Cardinal durable finish blue cover, painted sculpture of the Re- 
Newman into the Catholic title stamped in gold. demption by Sargent. 
Church. 48 pp., 5” x 5¢ 96 pp.. ee oe @ .25¢ 64 pp., 342” x 6 25¢ 
25-99 c. 12¢; 100 & up, ‘ive 25- Bde. 20¢: 100 & up, “17¢ 25-99 c. 20¢; 100 & up, 17¢ 
ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS SAINT GEMMA _ SAINT GABRIEL 
Booklet biography of the Yearned to a_ Passionist Brief life of the youth who 
Founder: his inspirations, nun but earned stigmata & became a saint while only a 
achievements, canonization. sniemae? Lage Passionist student 
SS FE ee 64 pp.. inc sccsccansens 64 pp., 314” x 6’ 15¢ 
25-99 c. i2¢: 100 & up, 10¢ 25- Be Ie: 100 & up, itd 25-99 c. 12¢; 100 & up, 10¢ 


Order Now From THE SIGN 





THINKING WITH GOD 





ROOM 
108-B 


UNION CITY, N. J. 











between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
ove of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, 

who have the courage to respond 

nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


CHARITY 





the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
to Christ’s invitation to leave 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 








PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
©) come a Pallottine Sister? 
» As a Religious of this 
' Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
» teach, do catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work. 

For information write to: 
Mother Provincial 
| St. Mary’s Convent & 
Novitiate 

900 McCoy Rd. 
Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 























You are what you read. Read good books 





“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 


of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 


yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Ml. 








HOME MISSIONERS | 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 

















Serve God as a Brother in 





¢ Teaching * Foreign 
© Youth Work Missions 
¢ Farming ¢ Clerical Work 
° Trades 
Write for literature to 
Brother RGanard, c.s.c. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C,. 
218 Dujarie Hall or St. Joseph Juniorate 


Notre Dame, Ind. Valatie 9, New York 
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TOO OLD??? 

NEVER TOO LATE TO BECOME A 
PRIEST OR TO DEVOTE YOUR LIFE TO 
THE SERVICE OF GOD! 

New Seminary exclusively for belated voca- 
tions to secular or religious priesthood. Full 

college course. Write to: 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Connecticut 





THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite young men 


35 to write for the new illustrated 
klet, The Joy of Charity. Write t 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 





Eureka Missouri 











G.1.’s @ GRADUATES 
Men 17-26 


You are NOT TOO LATE 
to start studying LATIN 
** Special Courses Be- 
ginning September 9 ** 
Join DON BOSCO’'S 
SALESIANS to work for 
YOUTH as a Priest or 
Teaching Brother. 


G.I, Approval 
Write to: 





Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 

















FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious - A Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 

For information write to: 
cation Director, 
Tertiaries of 
St. Anthony 
Berlin, Illinois. 


Vo- 
Franciscan 
the Holy Cross, 
Novitiate, New 














HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 

Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
John of God. Write: 

Director of Vocations 
Hammond Hall 
Gloucester, Mass. 





je 
Master of Novices 

St. Joseph’s Novitiate or 
Ojai, California 








IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 














Graymoor Friars 
Graymoor, Garrison 7, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation your litera- 


ture in regard to 0 Priesthood O Brotherhood. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


interested in boarding school 





| 
| 








MEN IN SANDALS 
The Discaiced Carmelite Fathers 
ombine a life of contemplation and 
action For information about the 
priesthood or brotherhood, write to 
Director of Vocations, Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery, 514 Warren 
St., Brookline, Massachusetts or Holy 
Hill, Hubertus, Wisconsin. 











BROTHERS 
\ 


OF THE SACRED HEART 


— 





Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 


Vocation Director 
72-02 31st Ave 
Jackson Heights 69, N. Y. 








feel as though YOU’D like to know us better! Our full color 


Brotherhood Brochure will be sent without cost—and NO strings 


attached! Jot a note to 


ST. NAZIANZ 7, WISCONSIN 


10 











CAN WE SAVE OUR CITIES? 


(Continued from page 14) 


slums? Not very many people, I fear, o 
at least not enough. The mayors of oy 
major cities recently asked Washingto; 
to earmark $350 million a year over 
ten-year period for the urban renewal 
program, a sum which is minor com 
pared with the $37 billion dollar high. 
way program. At this writing, however | 
despite a great flurry of anti-recession| 
the amount 

urban 


suggestions, proposed jy 
falls far 
short of the minimum requested by th 
mavors. at that, there are son, 
legislators who will try to reduce this 
sum even further. 


Congress for renewal 


Even 





All this indicates that achieving 
full-scale program for urban _ renewal 
will take some doing. The odds againg 
success are great. Yet here is a real op 
portunity for Catholics to exerci 
leadership on a question vitally affecting 
family life and the national welfare. 

Catholic social thought in this coun 
try has always insisted that the federal 


government has a duty to intervene in | 


pressing social problems when lesser or. 
ganizations have shown themselves up- 
able to deal with them. Urban blight 
is such a problem. Private industry can 
not rebuild America’s cities unaided and 
should not be expected to. City and 
state governments cannot carry out the 
task alone. Catholics should therefore 
take the lead in pressing for an adequate 
program. 

In the present urban crisis, Catholics 
could bring to housing and city life the 


kind of study and leadership that was 
given the labor movement in_ the 
Thirties and Forties. Why can we not 


have the equivalent of “labor priests,” 
the of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, labor schools and neighbor 
the field of family 
housing, slum clearance, and urban re 
newal? 


\ssociation 


hood forums, all in 
There are a few places wher 


Catholics have organized to speak out 


on housing and family life—Chicago 
and Philadelphia come to mind—but 
even these have not been supported 
the way they should be, and in many 


other places there is simply nothing. We 
need Catholic Housing Councils in ever 
major city in the backed by 
strong popular support and ready to 
join any legitimate effort to meet the 
crisis of our cities. 

No 


country, 


matter how bad our cities get 
millions of families will continue to 
live in them. Consequently, we must 


keep America’s cities from turning into 


vast slums. This will take time and 
money, planning and determination. 
The task will not be easy. But it can 


be done. America certainly has resources 
and talents for the job. The big ques- 
tion is: Are enough people concerned 
about what is happening to our cities to 
The future of 
the city depends on our answer, 


do something about it? 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


America, and I congratulate you on your 
wonderful publication. 

Since the magazine is so popular among 
the men of the population, I would be 
grateful if any other benefactors care to 
send a subscription. 

Rev. Greorce F. McKInney 
CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN 
SING SING PRISON 
OssINING, N. Y. 


SETON HALL 

Your article (June) by Milton Lomask 
about the phenomenal growth of Seton 
Hall, which started in the year 1860, was 
most interesting and enjoyable to read. 
The statement that it is “the only diocesan- 
run Catholic institution of higher learning 
in America” can be disputed right here in 
San Diego. Bishop Buddy started building 
the University of San Diego in 1953... . 

Joseru V. Jacosy 

CuuLa Vista, CALIF. 


ON THE MIDWAY 

For goodness’ sake, Father! Our fine 
dignified magazine, THe SicN—what is hap- 
pening to it? Just look at that illustration 
on page 37, June issue. It looks like some- 
thing to throw balls at in a midway. (Just 
noticed—it is a midway.) 

Please don’t let cheap illustration ruin a 
fine magazine. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AROUND THE WORLD 

We are a lay group who collect new and 
used Catholic literature and send _ it 
wherever needed and requested. At present 
we are sending out over 275 packages— 
average four pounds every month—to priests, 
nuns, and lay workers in India, Africa, 
Philippine Islands, etc... . 

May we ask your help in suggesting that 
your readers send us their back numbers of 
Tue SiGN and other Catholic magazines? 

EILEEN M. DOonertTy 
MARIAN Press CENTER 
2604 N. SAWYER AVENUE 
CuicaGco, 47, ILLINOIS. 


ARABS AND ISRAEL 
I want to congratulate you on your 
poignant editorial “Arabs and _ Israel” 
\pril). I only hope that the West even 
for its own sake will not vote against the 
\rabs if the case is brought up again at 
the UN. It is tragic that Russia, by doing 
very little, has gained the affections of the 
\rabs through Western mistakes. Only 
pressure from the United States can make 
the Israelis push back their boundaries 
and repatriate the refugees. If America had 
the courage to do this, she would have gone 
along way in promoting peace in this 
area, , 
Kay Day 

Dustin, IRELAND 


You have been consistent on the 
plight of the Arabs who were driven out 






fi 7 


é « 


“If you should hear His voice 


today, harden not your heart’ 






THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS CONGREGATION 


YOU can become acquainted with this Community of men 
—all Brothers—who operate hospitals in five states and 
Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Neb., by writing today for 
free literature and information. Address: ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


CONGREGATION, 1240 W. BELDEN, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS. 








PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


PIARIST FATHERS 


Write for further information to the 
1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

















CARMELITE PRIESTS | | 
* MEN OF PRAYER | 
* MEN OF ACTION 


“Pa _— BE A PIONEER! 
i} 4 Priests and Brothers, working 
yy ther Congenial Companionship 


in Mary’s Own! Every talent 1d 
Help bodies and 





training useful 


* MEN OF MARY souls ; Catechetical, Medical 
_ RO P Nursing Administration Social 
Be a Carmelite! Mary’s Service, Education, Travel, Ad 


own Order is calling for 

volunteers. Write for in- 

formation today to: 

Fr. Raymond, O. Carm. 
New York 57, N. Y. 


venture, Experience. The only one 

of kind on earth, 

e for full information to 
SYLVA MARIA 


2191 Valentine Ave. Framingham, Massachusetts 























See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 





For Complete Information write to: 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 
If you live in any state east of Ohio. 





If you live in Ohio or west of it. 








Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN THE SiGN e AucusT, 1958 71 








JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 


Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 


Xaverian Brothers want genefe 


Xaverian 





is young men who can lead @ prayer and work 
life of mplete sacrifice — @ CLERICAL 
life devoted to Catholic Edue DOMESTIC 
atior MANUAL TRADES 
F her informations For particulars write 


Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box § 
Silver Springs, Md. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
t director nearest your home: 


Brother William S. Haas, $.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 








For information address € ational 
De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 


ARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 








w » apply for admission to 


th minor seminary and ov itiate Lack f acle 









Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 
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THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 
Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 













Fpenedictine 


AVE eB ROTHER 
Write FATHER BENEDIC Toss 
eo asseyY Saint Leo.Hlorida 











cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 





COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 





Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 








Teaching Home Missions bliga eogggg ge Son "een 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother literature. 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: Name A 
tame nek peedinknk se Nae ices o as 
Father Leo, T.O.R. | ’ 
Director of Vocations ME cans eunwaedacseners pense seinen 
Mount Assisi Monastery << PTT: ee sae 
Loretto Pennsylvania 














WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 
Mission 


& ¢ in Lands, the old 

S and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
boys. The Church thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would you like 
to come with us? 

For information, write to: 
BROTHER DAVID, F. 1. C. 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


























CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 
— Apply to — A Special Latin course 


Director of Vocations X ‘ 
Consolata House of Studies is provided for delayed 
vocations. 











5406 Colorado Ave. N.W.. Washington (1, 
D.C 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


of Israel, deprived of their homes and their 
land, and supposed to be content to live in 
abject misery and be happy to see millions 
of foreign Jews flown into what was once 
theirs. 

Germany is still paying billions in repara- 
tion to the Jews—one would think that they 
would practice what they so loudly preach 
and show some compassion for the rightful 
owners of Israel. 

Keep up the good work. 

Mrs. ANNA M. Ketiey 
Uprer Darpy, PENNA, 


COMMENTS 
My family 

copy we 

seven 


and I enjoy each and every 
receive of THE SIGN. 
members of my family 
read it from cover to cover. 


There are 
and they all 
\fter we have 
finished with it I bring rt to the college 
I attend, for the benefit of student 
body. You are doing a magnificent job. 
Keep up the good work.... 

PATRICIA Casey 


our 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


RETREATS FOR THE MARRIED 

In your last issue I note that you have ( 
answered a question on Retreats for Mar- 
ried Couples—listing Miramar Retreat 
House, Island Creek, Mass. 

We would also advise that the Carmelite 
Retreat House in Hamilton, Mass., lists 
Retreats for Married Couples and Families 
on their schedule. We would be able to 
furnish any information on_ retreats for 
women or married couples through our 
Central Bureau on request. .. . 

Mrs. GeorGe OLIVA, PRESIDEN! 
LAYWOMEN’S RETREAT MOVEMENT 
163, Essex STATION, 

Mass. 


NATIONAL 
P. O. Box 
Boston, 12, 

































GOOD—BUT BACKWARDS 
It was with great pleasure that I read 
this month’s picture “The Poles 
Pray to Mary.” (July) 
However, the picture on 
printed backwards. 
Rev. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


story, 
Page 15 is 


RAYMOND MROZINSKI 


RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 
Father Greeley’s question, “The Re 
ligious Revival: Fact or Fiction?” (July) 
is one which I think many of us have beet 
wondering about for several years. By “us” 
I mean the tough nut perhaps, or thick 
skull, or doubting Thomas, or that breed 
of Missourian who has to be shown. But 
Father's article intellectual fot 
the most part. However, I don’t think 
those persons rightly earn the title, fot 
I think that it’s a pretty stupid intel- 
lectual who doesn’t know that he is human; 
and by that I mean that civilization has 
reached an era in which just about every 
with a little bit ef mind and_ heart 
must be putting some stock in something 
bigger than that which we call man. 
WiLuiAM P, STAFFORD 


includes 


one 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


